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The 35th Division in the Vosges Mountains 
FOREWORD 


BY 


Colonel N. F. McCLURE, Cavalry 


(Commanding 35th Division, June 12 to July 20, 1918) 





Tue Troops of the 35th Division began to go into the line on the Alsace 
front the middle of June, 1918. The French authorities were considerably 
worried about what the conduct of the rank and file of this organization would 

be when they came to close quarters with the enemy. They knew that the men 
had had but a few months of training, broken by a severe winter, a long jour- 
ney overseas, and frequent sojourns in transient camps. The experience of the 
French in making soldiers caused them to doubt our ability to obtain efficiency 
in such a short period of instruction. 
They could not realize that that grand slogan, “Make the World Safe for 
Democracy,” which our President had given to the American Army and Navy, 
had produced among our men such a splendid state of morale that it would 
carry them to victory despite our deficiencies in training. 
} As long as America is a nation the raid made by Company “H” and other 
troops of the 138th Infantry on the German trenches at Hilsenfirst, Alsace, 
July 6, 1918, will stand out as an achievement to stir the red blood in our veins. 





os 
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THE TRENCH RAID AT HILSENFIRST * 


Americans changed the quiet Vosges sector to a fairly lively one. They 
had men to be trained, battalions to be blooded, schemes to try, and nerves to 
test. How were they going to do it? 

It was on July 6, 1918, that the men of the 35th Division had their first 
fight, and they won it. It was a glorified trench raid of 250 men, and all the 





* Taken from the book “From Vauquois Hill to Exermont,’ Chapter VI, and repub- 
‘ ‘shed in the CavaLgy JouRNAL by permission of Clair Kenamore, the author. 
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settings joined to make the scene one of impressive grandeur. In the battle 
line from Switzerland to the sea, I never saw a field more magnificently ordered 
for the pageantry of battle. 

This was in the high Vosges, that land of the sky to which the division’s 
destinies had carried it. The peculiar detached existence we led in the high 
hills made life seem unreal in many ways, with the most certain and the ma- 
terial things being an occasional lazy bellow of artillery or the vicious crackle 
of a machine-gun. We were on another stratum of human existence. Connec- 
tion with the usual level of earth on which people lived was by the wire cables 
of the aérial tramway or by the trucks or ambulances which sometimes wound 
their way to the top. 

Patches of forest were spread over the mountains. The pine, spruce, and 
fir trees rose straight as arrows, sometimes a hundred feet. From the top the 
mountain would descend sharply and sometimes break into a precipice and 
end in a wall of a canyon far below. Sometimes the slope would permit a steep 
grazing field. The region was like those mountains to which Kim followed 
his lama. 

Rain-storms would blow up quickly and as quickly clear away. After these 
storms a sky of perfect blue would have a few fleecy clouds scudding across it 
and the hot sun would fill the whole beautiful land. On other days there 
would be a sky of intense blue, with the burning sun known in high altitudes. 
Still other days would be filled with blown white clouds, which would hit the 
mountains and drift over the summits in mist. When there were clouds in the 
west and the air was clear about our own mountains, there would be a sunset to 
rival those of Arizona or Italy or Alaska. 

Across the barren, forlorn top of Hilsenfirst the twin trenches ran. The 
mountain was held, half and half, by the opposing armies. On our side the 
communicating trenches, on the western slope, were lost in a forest a little way 
below the top. On the German side the mountain was bare and the slope sank 
sharply to the second trench, which lay across the saddle ridge which connected 
Hilsenfirst with Steinmauer. Steinmauer, another high mountain, was 
strongly held by the enemy. From the sides of the saddle connecting Hilsen- 
first and Steinmauer the fields dropped sharply to the valleys, and to the south 
was the pleasant town of Lautenbach, while to the north were the villages of 
Colmar, Blankerstan, and Muelbach. To the east of Steinmauer was the valley 
of the Rhine. From all of these towns the heights of Hilsenfirst were visible, 
but the towns were deserted except for a few persistent old people. This brow 
of Hilsenfirst was like a great stage, facing the Germans. It might have been 
planned for a gigantic show for the assembled hills to witness. 

As the sun was setting after a cloudless day, July 6, 1918, the brow of Hil- 
senfirst was pitted with an iron pox. Every battery in range was pounding it 
and the bursting of shells was a steady roar. The rank fumes of high explosive 
and shrapnel blew away in ugly clouds, when through the dust and tangle of 
war there marched toward the front of the stage two lines of men. Steady, 
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sure, and slow they advanced through the smoke, past the shell-torn wire, and 
out to the open. It was ‘““H” Company of the 138th Infantry registering for 
the division on the fighting field. 

French batteries for miles around thundered their applause. German guns 
pounded the crest in rage and hate, and the air was sibilant with the disdainful 
hiss of machine-guns. 

The play had begun. The guns were the orchestra, the sky was the pro- 
scenium arch, and it was the part of our actors to advance to the front of the 
stage, pass through the footlights, which would be bursting shells, and play 
their parts all the way down the two aisles, which were the enemy’s commiuni- 
cating trenches. 

To not many was it given to see this brave show. Some scores of German 
machine-gunners had the orchestra seats, some dozens of German observers 
were in the balcony on the slope of Steinmauer, some hundreds of German 
troops were in the dugouts in the low saddle of the connecting ridge, while 
from the wings Americans, hidden in the grass or wire, watched their comrades 
sally forth. On the mountain tops for miles around other Americans watched 
the artillery as it flamed like fireworks, rivaling and finally eclipsing the 
gorgeous sunset. 

Five days before the raid, H Company had been taken out of the line to a 
well-protected slope several kilometers in the rear, and a trench system as nearly 
as possible a duplicate of the one to be attacked was constructed there. The 
engineers designed the practice trenches from airplane photographs. Here the 
raid was rehearsed under command of Lieutenant William H. Leahy, who was 
to lead it, and the lieutenants who were to assist him. 

The rehearsals and the raid itself were under the general direction of Major 
Comfort, who commanded the battalion. Colonel MeMrhon commanded the 
regiment. 

The objects of the raid were to take prisoners and materials to identify the 
units opposing us, to overcome all opposition and establish our supremacy, and 
to destroy the enemy’s dugouts and defenses, and return to our lines. 

On the German side of the line, from either side of the brow, communicat- 
ing trenches led from the front-line trench backward to join in a V, some 800 
yards down the steep side of the mountain. In the middle area of the V, along 
both branches, and just below the point, it was known that there were German 
dugouts, strong points, and possibly stores. 

There was an artillery preparation of 45 minutes and it was of a thorough- 
ness and efficiency that I would not have thought possible in those mountains. 

How the great number of guns which opened at 7.45 p. m. July 6 ever 
were got up the hills in such positions as to range on that mountain is still a 
mystery to me. They opened with a roar behind the line, and almost at the 
same time came the crash of their shells on the German positions in our front. 
They pounded the points our men were to enter, the high explosive tore great 
paths through the barbed-wire entanglements, and at the end of the prepara- 
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tion they lifted and laid their shells on the enemy battery positions to do as 
much as possible toward reducing the opposing fire. 

From the beginning of the bombardment to the end of the raid our machine- 
guns whined away constantly. We were using the French St. Etienne (called 
familiarly “Insanity Ann’’), but with whatever gun and on whatever field, we 
had no better troops than our machine-gun battalions, which had been the old 
Second Missouri, or the machine-gun companies with the infantry. 

They played their part well, these machine-gunners, who are the stormy 
petrels of war. When a bombardment is on, everybody but the machine-gun- 
ners takes refuge in the dugouts. Even the party soon to make a raid takes 
cover, waiting for the “zero” hour; but the machine-gunners stay in their 
hazardous positions outside and play their venomous spray upon the points 
indicated in their orders. 

It did not take the German guns long to answer our artillery. Their fire 
was aimed at the top of Hilsenfirst, for the German officers knew the prepara- 
tion indicated that was the spot at which the raiders would come across, Our 
men had been taken to the top of Hilsenfirst before the bombardment started 
and placed in dugouts there. At 8.15 p. m. they were led out by the lieutenants 
to our front-line trenches, a place of magnificent terror, there to crouch until 
the “zero” hour. 

That was the hardest time of all. Scores of German guns were shelling the 
brow of the hill just outside, and there was no protecting shelter of a dugout 
roof above them. Immense shells hurtled over them with the swish of an 
express train; hundreds of other shells broke just in front of them beyond the 
wire; there was the constant hiss of machine-gun bullets, and, almost as terrify- 
ing, there was the constant roar of gun and shell. Every officer and man knew 
that just as soon as he climbed out of the trench he would be in the face of all 
that current of fire. All watches had been synchronized, and as the hand 
moved nearer to the set time the strain grew tenser. One man, watching the 
face of his wrist-watch, in the last few minutes twice saw it disappear from 
sight when shell-thrown earth covered it. Every man who went over the top 
that evening knew into what danger he advanced. 

As the men waited, three French airplanes, flying low and seemingly indif- 
ferent to the rain of shells, came out like war eagles from their eyries back in 
our mountains, and, flying straight and sure, lifted over the crest of Steinmauer 
and went on over the German gun positions and into the valley beyond. Our 
waiting men cheered the fliers through the smoke and crash of shells. 

Lieutenant John Moll and his scouts, who had cut the wire the night before, 
showed the way through the gaps, and the fighting men went out on the field. 
Lieutenant Leahy was in command of the raid. With him on the branch of 
the V on our right were First Lieutenant Oliver W. Spencer and Second Lieu- 
tenant William F. Sweeney. On the other branch of the V was Second Lieu- 
tenant William S. Bryan, with a platoon and a half, and Sergeant George O. 
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von Land, with half a platoon. First Lieutenant John E, Mitchell had charge 
of the 22 moppers-up. 

The lane in the wire was some 100 yards from the entrance to the commu- 
nicating trench, and the men walked over the high, bald brow, through shell 
and machine-gun fire, with superb calmness. Barring the tense waiting under 
the storm of noise raised by the cannonading, this was perhaps the most trying 
time of the raid, the moving out to the brow of the mountain, swept by all 
machine-gun crossfire which could be concentrated there and beaten by all the 
heavy guns which could be directed against it. 

No man wavered, or, if he did, the mass courage of the platoon, used as a 
community supply, picked up his spirits, and they moved steadily on to the 
brow, over it into the full view of the enemy territory, and down the steep 
declivity to their objectives. 

Spencer and Mitchell led out their commands, and behind them came 
Leahy and Sweeney. On our left Bryan led the way, with von Land’s party 
next. Into the torrent of fire the men marched like veterans. Some went 
down, and the stretcher-bearers gathered them up and took them back. The 
riflemen pressed ahead at the set speed appointed, with a calmness and courage 
which could have been excelled by no troops in the world. Down the mountain 
side they went, some in the trench, others on either side on the surface above, 
every German machine-gun in range trying desperately to play upon them. 

As the raiders went down the hill at the opening of the advance the German 
trench mortars were throwing their torpedoes, known as “flying pigs,” at the 
American lines, and the admiring travelers from the Middle West strolled along 
through the open field, pleasantly looking up at these engines of death hurtling 
over them. 

As the line moved out, I noticed one fine young fellow, who seemed full of 
wonder and interest at his first sight of battle. A shell broke just in front of 
him and he fell. I had never seen him before and I never saw him again, but 
at his funeral the next day I learned that he was Private Clarence Walker. We 
came from the same town, and his grandfather had been orderly sergeant in 
my grandfather’s company in the Civil War. 

Spencer’s objective was the dugouts lying below the point of the V, but as 
he passed another cluster of dugouts on the way down, he stopped to bomb 
them, just to get going properly and to loosen up the throwing arms of his men. 

Mitchell and his moppers-up came charging down the hill jealously. 

“Here, you quit that,” Mitchell shouted. ‘“That’s my objective. Get on 
down the hill where you belong.” 

Spencer went on down the hill, bombed his dugouts, but found no prisoners. 
They had escaped or had been killed by the artillery. Mitchell took the job of 
handling the dugouts nearest him, and sent Sergeant Michenfelder with two 
men to clean up those in the middle of the field. He sent Corporal Omar 
Carroll with five men, including Mechanic William Hand, to work on the dug- 
outs farther up the trench. Mitchell got no prisoners. All the Germans he 
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encountered showed fight and all were killed with pistol shots or hand-grenades. 
Carroll and his party had great luck. They took eight prisoners and got back 
with five of them. One died of wounds and two were killed while trying to 
escape. They had fighting all the way and killed more men than they 
captured. 

After working through the dugouts at his own place, Mitchell moved up to 
where he had sent Corporal Carroll, but he left on top of a dugout, which had 
not yet taken fire, Private Kohm, to watch for any who tried to escape. After 
running into Corporal Carroll’s treasure-trove of prisoners and booty, Lieu- 
tenant Mitchell forgot about Kohm, who shouted at him from the top of the 
smoking dugout and asked whether he should stay longer. Mitchell told him 
to come on in a hurry, and then I learned for the first time that Kohm was 
wounded in the face. Kohm refused assistance and walked to the dressing 
station. 

On the other branch of the V, Lieutenant Bryan’s band ran into a most 
active machine-gun before they had progressed far. Bryan ordered his men to 
take cover, and he gave Sergeant Errett the task of silencing the gun. Errett 
took a few men armed only with pistols and hand-grenades, crept forward until 
in range, and killed the gunners and silenced the gun with hand-grenades. He 
did not know he was winning the Croix de Guerre, but he was. Bryan had 
little difficulty after that. He followed his branch of the V to its junction with 
the one on the right, found Spencer there, and with him started back up the 
hill. 

On the way back up the trying hill, Spencer did a clever thing, which 
doubtless saved many lives, not only of his own, but of the other commands as 
well. As they were proceeding up the same stem of the V down which they 
had come, the Germans with automatic rifles attempted a counter-attack from 
a distance of two or three hundred yards. Spencer had his men throw smoke 
grenades in direction of the enemy, and thus formed a smoke barrage behind 
which the Americans retired. Because the aim was thus destroyed, the cas- 
ualties here were light, when otherwise they would surely have been heavy. 

Sweeney had little opposition in entering the field, but on the return, when 
he commanded the rear guard, he was called upon to beat off a counter-attack 
made by automatic riflemen, which he did with his own automatic rifles. 

The entire operation was under the direction of Lieutenant Leahy, and the 
success is a testimonial to the careful preparation which he supervised. Once 
the troops entered the field, each lieutenant’s outfit acted as a unit and carried 
out its work without further direction from the commander. 

There was daylight te the end of the raid. They came back in the dusk, 
with the glow of the fading sunset on their grimy faces, and their hearts full of 
the exaltation of the fray. They were soldiers now, but not yet veterans who 
could quickly relapse into calmness from the high fervor of battle. They toiled 
up the long, steep hill with the steady, even gait of men returning from their 
day’s work. The German batteries shelled the brow of the mountain inces- 
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santly, and poured high explosives and shrapnel into the German communi- 
cating trenches through which the Americans naturally would withdraw. The 
enemy machine-guns fired incessantly. 

The retirement was, by order, without formation. The men straggled back 
with a strong rear guard. The wounded were carried by members of the band, 
whose work throughout brought praise from all officers and men who saw it. 
These men, without arms and without identifying brassards, took their 
stretchers onto the field, watched the work of their fighting comrades, and bore 
the wounded back up the steep slope. The position of an unarmed man on a 
battlefieid is always a most trying one, but these musicians worked magnifi- 
cently. 

When the Americans started back up the slope everything inflammable in 
the German position was burning. The dugouts had been destroyed with the 
thoroughness which high explosive and incendiary hand-grenades permit. 
Many of the men carried their rifles slung on their backs in the climb up the 
steep mountain side, although the machine-guns were giving them a terrible 
lashing, and Sweeney’s rear guard was having a lively tilt with the counter- 
attack. 

The raiders carried trench knives lent by the French, long, dagger-shaped 
weapons, with good grips and brass hilts. Upon the blade near the hilt was 
engraved “Revenge for 1870.” Many of these were “lost.” They were almost 
the ideal souvenir of the war, and what would a man desire more than to take 
home with him the weapon he first carried into battle? 

In Colonel MeMahon’s headquarters divisional staff officers had gathered 
to hear of the result of the first action in which the division had taken part. 
Besides the chief of staff and others from the division, the commander of the 
brigade and his staff were there. 

The men returning from the raid were required to turn in all souvenirs 
they had gathered, for examination by the Intelligence Department. They were 
to be returned later. These men, still full of the glow and afflatus of battle, 
told colonels and generals just how it had happened, and gave the stories quaint 
embroidery. The soldiers just back from the fray used soldier language, and 
they talked to their chiefs as friends and brothers. Although they proudly 
reveled in the blood and dust which stained them, there was no condescension 
in their attitudes to the men of high commissions. 

Our losses were four men killed and 18 wounded. Seven prisoners were 
brought back, at least 25 of the enemy had been killed, and dugouts, defenses, 
and communications in the selected area had been destroyed. According to 
the scales of war, it was a highly profitable raid. 











The Cavalry Action at Yanoff 


BY 


General GOLOVINE, Russian Army* 


Tue AvusrrRo-HuNGARIAN armies were defeated in several battles to the 
south of Lublin and Kholm and retreated quickly.t A cavalry brigade, con- 
sisting of the Grodno hussars and the lancer regiments, was sent out to pursue 
the enemy. The latter was retreating in good order on a wide front, taking 
advantage of the ground, which offered good positions for rifle engagements. 
However, such retreat was possible for only fifteen or twenty miles, because 
farther back the enemy had to enter a large wooded area situated on the right 
bank of the river San. 

One of the most important entries into this marshy wood area was the town 
of Yanoff. We were trying to get to this point quickly, as we rightly supposed 
that there the various supply trains and rear line organizations were concen- 
trated. 





“L7-4 


* Lieutenant-General N. N. Golovine, Russian Army, was born in 1875, graduated from 
the Military Academy (Page Cadet Corps) and the General Staff College (in 1900). He 
began his military service in the Horse Artillery of the Imperial Guard. He was trans- 
ferred to the General Staff Corps in 1901. 

Before the War of 1914-1918 he commanded a squadron and a group (three squadrons) 
in cavalry regiments; from 1907 to 1913 he was professor in the Imperial General Staff 
College. In 1908-1909 he attended the “Ecole Militaire de Guerre” in Paris, which was at 
that timme under General (now Marshal) F'och. 

Several of Genera! Golovine’s scientific military works were edited and published by 
the General Staff College, where he lectured on Military History (Napoleon's epoch), 
Cavalry Tactics, and General Staff Work. 

During the War of 1914-1918 General Golovine occupied in succession the following 
positions : 

Commander of cavalry regiment, during which time he was decorated with the St. 
George Sword for bravery and distinguished service. 

Director of military operations of the 9th Army (Russian southwestern front). 

Chief of Staff of the 7th Army (Russian southwestern front). The 7th Army broke 
the enemy front at Jazloviec, on the Stripa (in Galicia), during the “Brussiloff offensive” 
in 1916. The result of the operation, which had been planned by General Golovine, was 
very successful: 1,622 officers and 77,467 men were made prisoners and 68 guns and 330 
machine-guns were taken. General Golovine was decorated with the Cross of St. George 
for this operation (for having planned it, prepared it, and taken active part in the 
fighting). 

Chief of Staff of the group of armies on the Rumanian front (four Russian and two 
Rumanian armies) until October, 1917. 

After the revolution in March, 1917, took place, General Golovine was elected to the 
post of Director of the General Staff College by general staff officers of twelve out of 
fourteen armies. 

+ See sketch 1. 
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During the day of September 11, 1914, the main forces of our brigade ap- 
proached the village of Godzisheff (five miles northwest of Yanoff). The van- 
guard consisted of two squadrons of hussars. The commanding officer of the 
brigade was with the vanguard, while I was with the main forces. 

The country was hilly and covered with fields and thickets. Godzisheff lay 
in a valley. On reaching a hilltop I could see the slopes of the rising ground 
beyond the village. On the top of this ground one could see a strip of woods. 
Up those slopes our hussars were charging. 
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The front they occupied was not wider than 200 to 300 paces, while it 
should have been wider. At the beginning of the war it was hard to struggle 
against the habit of the officers to act strictly in accordance with the regulation 
standard. A squadron is advised in the regulations to spread, when drilling, 
over the front space of five platoons, and this advice was taken literally by the 
officers. 

Rifle fire was opened from the edge of the wood. The hussars galloped 
toward the edge; the firing augmented, and then, to my distress, I saw that the 
hussars turned backward. 

Experience taught me, should the first attack not be successful, all subse- 
quent ones would also not be, unless a new factor was added to strengthen our 
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forces. The rdle of such a factor under the circumstances could be played by 
the envelopment of the enemy’s left wing. I decided, without waiting for the 
orders of the C. O., to dispatch two new hussar squadrons to the right, envelop- 
ing the woods from which our hussar vanguard retreated. As the greater part 
of my regiment was changing now to combat formation, I rode forward to take 
charge. Also, the two retreating squadrons had to be taken in hand. At such 
critical moments it is absolutely necessary for the regimental commander to 
be with his troops. 

While I was riding toward the village I saw the hussars again try to charge 
the edge of the wood. Once more the attack was made on a short front, but 
this time with utmost haste, caused by the threat of the C. O., who became 
furious. Naturally the attack was unsuccessful. 

It was out of the question to repeat the attack the third time on horseback, 
though it was necessary to cure these troops by compelling them to take the 
edge of the wood. 

Ordering the hussars to dismount and deploy, I did not rush the advance. 
I desired, first, to make the line as broad as possible; second, to wait until the 
encircling troops reached a certain point. With the use of field-glasses it was 
easy to follow their movements. 

The hussars took prone positions and opened fire. The officer I had sent 
with a report to the C. O. returned and informed me that the general approved 
my orders. 

From the left the dismounted line of the lancers (the second regiment of 
the brigade) linked up with ours. From behind the village the guns of our 
horse artillery began to rumble. The hussars had a little rest and became 
quiet. In the front line the troopers lying near me were joking. 

Soon one could notice that a certain confusion began among the enemy on 
the edge of the wood. The fire of the foe quieted down. I ordered my men to 
rise and advance by rushes toward the edge. The enemy hurriedly cleared the 
edge, and when we reached it we captured only single prisoners. 

That night we spent in the village of Godzisheff, leaving a strong outpost 
to keep in touch with the enemy. Next day a battle was imminent for the 
possession of the town of Yanoff, which by this time was approached, besides 
our brigade, by parts of the Third Don and Third Ural Cossack divisions. 

The cavalries of the European armies entered the World War believing in 
the theory of the “shock.” The visions of the cavalry attacks, dating from the 
time of Frederick the Great and Napoleon, hypnotized the military mind. It 
is true that after the wars of 1870-71, and especially the latest wars—Anglo- 
Boer and the Russo-Japanese—many changes were adopted; but these changes 
were only corrections, and in the new cavalry regulations a great number of 
concessions to the conditions of modern warfare did not change the funda- 
mental principle of the “shock,” which still retained the most important place. 

As late as 1910 one could see at the French cavalry maneuvers, in each 
cavalry division, a cuirassier brigade accoutered in cuirasses. These brigades 
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each side endeavored to preserve, like a fragile vessel, intact for the final 
“shock.” Such is the force of prejudice. 

The world, however, saw already the experiences of the American Civil War 
in 1860-64, in which the type of the modern cavalry was clearly defined. 
Morgan, Stuart, and Sheridan gave the world new examples of cavalry actions 
and lifted the veil to new thoughts. In Russia, too, we had valuable experience 
of our Cossack cavalry and the dragoons of Peter the Great. But this was not 
sufficiently appreciated and preference was given to the cavalry doctrine of the 
“regular” cavalry, later imported into Russia with the stamp of “made in 
Germany.” 

During the first period of the war, just at a time when the cavalry could be 
extensively used, the adherence to the antiquated cavalry doctrines showed 
itself in the fact that the cavalry roamed in brigade and regimental columns 
on the battlefields, suffered unnecessary losses, clung to the infantry, and was 
in its way. Owing to this fact, opportunities were allowed to escape when small 
cavalry units could be employed in such a way that in the course of further 
development of action large cavalry masses could be thrown in. However, 
divisions, brigades, and regiments of cavalry, when concentrated and kept to- 
gether, were unable, even in modern deployed formations, to command the 
space necessary for the maneuvers of modern cavalry, and therefore were often 
helpless. 

The demand of modern warfare impressed on the cavalry consists not only 
in avoiding the fire, but it is much more radical. It embodies the whole nature 
of cavalry actions and turns the situation as follows: The cavalry must have 
active command over great space, to be able to work properly. This again 
requires the renouncing of the inclination of the commanding officers to retain 
constantly the immediate tactical command over his subordinate units in wait 
for the concentration for a general cavalry “shock.” The new cavalry teaching 
requires a new creed, in which the following basic principles should be em- 
bodied: (1) The cavalry strikes not by the force of the shock, but by means 
of quick maneuvering; (2) the cavalry is not afraid of wide fronts; and (3) 
the direction of even small units often takes the character of strategical 
direction. 

On September 6, about a week before we reached Yanoff, our brigade, to- 
gether with the Third Don Cossack division, came across large enemy forces 
occupying hurriedly fortified positions. The heads of our approaching infantry 
were changing to combat formations and were engaged in dislodging the enemy 
from his advance position. Our brigade moved hither and thither in long 
marching or platoon order on the battlefield, awaiting an opportunity for a 
cavalry attack; but, after several rounds of hostile shells caused 50 casualties 
in dead and wounded, we were turned round and left the battleground. At the 
same time the Third Don Cossack division was also trying to help the infantry. 
For this purpose the division sent out a few squadrons in succession, which 
galloped in single file over the exposed ground and concentrated in valleys, in 
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thickets, or other shelters. In this way they were at hand to assist the infantry 
in case the enemy should start a retreat without accepting a decisive battle. 
The remaining squadrons of the Cossack division were concealed behind a big 
wood in the rear of the infantry formations without interfering with the latter 
and out of sight of the enemy. 

It could be expected that Yanoff, being a key to the defile, would be de- 
fended stubbornly. If we did not succeed in taking the town at a swoop, and 
in this case we had to proceed in the night, means had to be found to envelop 
Yanoff and to strike from the rear. Having this in mind, I suggested to my 
superior to send that evening two of my squadrons to the right and in advance. 
I ordered the commander of this detachment, Captain Ilienko, to veer as much 
as possible to the right, to get in touch with such Russian infantry units as he 
might find in the direction of Krasnik, and to take advantage of the first favor- 
able chance to break into Yanoff from the rear. Especially I insisted on one 
thing: that these squadrons (second and fourth) should not cling to our main 
forces. 

In the evening I made a tour of the remaining squadrons and spoke with 
the hussars. They felt somewhat embarrassed on account of the failure of 
their charge. I tried to encourage them by pointing to the fact that our casual- 
ties were only a few wounded; consequently the enemy was not at all strong 
and they could have successfully reached the edge of the wood. 

The same evening I also discussed the topics of the day with the officers, 
and during seven years of my lecturing at the General Staff College I did not 
have a more attentive audience than this one in an empty barn, during supper, 
to the light of candles. 

In the morning of September 12 the Cossacks and our brigade assumed 
battle formation on a narrow front and faced a most stubborn resistance. This 
time we had to deal with German units which had arrived to aid their allies. 
I sent an orderly to Captain Ilienko to explain the situation on our front and 
to confirm my orders to fulfill the task I gave him the previous evening. With 
the remaining four hussar squadrons I was ordered to form the reserve. The 
C. O. himself rode away to the observation point, from where he conducted the 
battle. From our brigade position to the right the Ural Cossacks were fighting; 
to the left, the Don Cossacks. 

The enemy met us with a most intense artillery fire and then started an 
energetic advance against the Don Cossacks. The Cossack artillery nearly fell 
into the hands of the Germans; the situation was saved by a clever action of a 
lancer squadron, which opened a flanking fire with machine-guns on the ad- 
vancing Germans. However, our advance was stopped. 

Suddenly we heard in the town of Yanoff an explosion, which was followed 
by several in succession. A short time later an orderly arrived with the report 
that Captain Ilienko had penetrated into Yanoff, and that the Germans were 
in full retreat. 

It happened as follows: Captain Ilienko concealed his two squadrons in a 
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wood northwest of Yanoff. Soon he learned from his patrols that the north- 
western part of the town was very weakly occupied. Counting upon the im- 
pression the sudden appearance of the hussars in the rear of the foe would 
make, Captain Ilienko decided to attack immediately. 

Sending out one platoon in “lava” formation, he ordered his squadrons to 
proceed in platoon columns by threes half a mile behind the left flank of the 
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Situation up to noon Sept 12,1914. 


“lava.” After moving in this formation for about a mile the “lava” of the ad- 
vance platoon was fired upon from Hill 112, a quarter of a mile to the north of 
Yanoff. Thereupon Captain Ilienko reformed both of his squadrons into the 
“lava” and dashed forward at a gallop. The nearer the hussars approached, 
the weaker the fire of the enemy infantry became. The Germans abandoned 
the front trenches, hurried to the next line, and finally to the outskirts of the 
town. On the heels of the Germans the hussars tried to break into the suburb 
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of Yanoff. The retreating forces, however, were firing from behind the stone 
wall around the church, from fences, windows, and attics. One squadron had 
to dismount to dislodge groups of Germans from behind their refuge, and on 
their heels we broke into the town itself. The greater part of the enemy in- 
fantry hastily retreated from Yanoff through the woods to the villages of 
Shkliarnia and Pikule. 

In the town of Yanoff the second and fourth squadrons captured a large 
military booty, viz: 60 German and Austrian prisoners, 29 carts with rifle 
ammunition, 9 carts with artillery ammunition, a supply train consisting of 
100 carts, with 18 tons of flour, salt, and other supplies, 5 field bakeries, 2 
ambulances, about 60 remount horses, and 15 head of cattle; besides 20 of our 
wounded soldiers who had been taken prisoners were freed. To pursue the 
enemy, one platoon under the command of Lieutenant Krivsky was detached. 

The news of the occupation of Yanoff by the two hussar squadrons, the 
continuous explosions, which could be heard, and the fires that broke out in 
different parts of the town gave proof of the hurried evacuation of the town by 
the enemy. All the hussar and lancer squadrons mounted and were ordered to 
go forward to Yanoff. The Germans cleared the front trenches which were 
built before Yanoff and our advance was met only by single shots from the 
outskirts of the town. 

It was clear that again the time had come when cavalry could be used most 
effectively if quickly deployed on a wide front. The C. O. decided to take up 
the pursuit of the enemy with the lancers, horse artillery, and all the machine- 
guns advancing along the main road, Yanoff-Garasiuki. I was directed to 
sweep with the Grodno hussars along the roads leading out of Yanoff to the 
west of the main road. 

Just at that time an orderly appeared with a report from Lieutenant 
Krivsky to the effect that in front of the village of Rouda he was exchanging 
shots with some enemy units covering the supply trains. Immediately I or- 
dered the first squadron to overthrow the enemy by a charge, to capture the 
trains, and after that, without delay, to rejoin the regiment.* 

Simultaneously I dispatched two other squadrons (third and sixth), under 
the command of Colonel Lazareff, in the direction of the village of Pikule with 
the order to proceed as quickly as possible to Pikule, attacking all enemy units 
he might envounter on his way. 

The remaining squadrons (second and fourth), which had just attacked 
Yanoff from the rear, were left under my personal command. The horses of 
these two squadrons had not been unsaddled for more than 24 hours; they 
needed some rest.t They also formed my reserve in Yanoff—an important 
crossing of several roads—wherefrom they could be moved, in case of need, 
either to reinforce the first squadron or the squadrons under the command of 
Colonel Lazareff. 





* See sketch 3. 
+ The fifth squadron was detached for special duty. 
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The platoon of Lieutenant Krivsky encountered, as stated before, the 
enemy’s trains retreating in the direction of Rouda and began an engagement 
with the infantry escort. The handful of hussars were unable to overpower 
the infantry, which took up a line on both sides of the road and opened fire. 
Therefore the commander of the first squadron, sent out to reinforce Krivsky, 
ordered one-half of his squadron to deploy into a wide line of “lava” to encircle 
the right flank of the enemy. With the other half of his squadron, also in 
“lava” formation, he continued to advance from the front. The dry ground 
and the absence of thick underbrush allowed action on horseback. 
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SKETCH 3 
Situation about 3 PM Sep 12,1914 


Having noticed our encircling movement, the enemy escort abandoned the 
trains and ran into the woods, and the trains were captured by the hussars. On 
this occasion 65 carts, with 45 remount horses, were captured; 2 ambulances 
and the hospital of our 48th division were retaken; also 2 officers and 85 men 
were made prisoners. 

Colonel Lazareff, advancing with his two squadrons in the direction along 
the road to Pikule, discovered, one mile north of Pikule, a long column of 
trains which was stopping on the road. It was already 2.30 p. m. 
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Instantly one of his squadrons was dismounted and deployed. Wherever 
possible, it opened fire and started to advance rapidly in a frontal attack. The 
other squadron was ordered to proceed mounted in “lava” formation, to encircle 
the left flank. The thick, marshy forest obstructed the movement on horse- 
back ; therefore this squadron had to dismount also. The firing continued for 
an hour. Pressed from the front by one squadron and from the flank and rear 
by another, the Germans started to retreat into the woods. 

When the hussars took possession of the trains, they found 3 killed German 
officers and more than 50 men. The rest of the escort escaped into the woods, 
leaving in our hands as prisoners 3 officers and 32 men. Upon questioning the 
prisoners, it was found that the escort of the trains was composed of 2 German 
companies and 2 Hungarian hussar squadrons. The exact number of the cap- 
tured carts in the train could not be ascertained at that time, in view of their 
enormous quantity and because the hussars soon afterward had to take part in 
further actions. At any rate, the number of carts exceeded 1,500. 

The report from the first squadron that the trains were captured and an- 
other report from Colonel Lazareff, that he was engaged in a combat with the 
escort of the trains near Pikule, were received by me while the two squadrons 
left in Yanoff were resting and feeding the horses. 

I decided immediately to take the field with the two squadrons at my dis- 
posal and to proceed through the wood along a road about a mile to the east 
from the Yanoff-Pikule road. In this way I was in a position to give support, 
in case of need, to Colonel Lazareff, or, if everything was all right there, to 
continue my way southward 11% miles to the west of the main road, Yanoff- 
Garasiuki, menacing with this move the left flank and rear of such enemy 
forces that might decide to take up a defensive position on the main road. 

Simultaneously the lancers also left Yanoff and moved along the main 
road. To keep in touch with the parts of my regiment and with the lancers, I 
ordered two dispatch rider posts to be established, one in Yanoff, and one in 
the village of Shkliarnia. To the first squadron I sent a confirmation of my 
order to proceed immediately to the village of Shkliarnia and to await there my 
further instructions. 

After riding for about two miles through the woods, we began to catch 
individual enemy soldiers coming from the north, and upon questioning them 
we could understand that they were fleeing from the squadrons of Colonel 
Lazareff. A mile farther on an orderly carrying a report from Colonel Lazareff 
about the capture of the trains caught up with us. I ordered Colonel Lazareff 
to proceed immediately with his troops to the village of Shkliarnia and to await 
there further instructions from me. This he did, after sending a patrol in the 
direction of the passage of Oulanovo to keep in touch with the enemy, leaving 
not more than one platoon with the captured trains. Then 1 turned straight 


south. 
Reaching the height of the village of Groytzy-Mamoty,* I received informa- 





* See sketch 4. 
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tion that the lancers were engaged in a stubborn fight with the German infantry 
on the main road, trying to force the passage through a marshy forest defile. 
Thereupon I decided to continue my advance southward, with the intention of 
getting in the rear of the enemy’s infantry which was fighting with the lancers. 
In the course of this movement we crossed the Austrian frontier and rode 
straight through the woods to the village of Penk. 

Not far from the frontier our vanguard encountered a detachment of Hun- 
garian hussars about two squadrons strong, but the Hungarians confined them- 
selves to a few shots and disappeared in the woods in a southerly direction. In 
the meantime, out of the woods and from the direction of the main road, one 
could hear a strong rifle and machine-gun fire, the intensity of which grew 
stronger and stronger. The thought occurred to us that the lancers were en- 
gaged in a serious frontal attack, and therefore I decided to dispatch imme- 
diately one squadron (the fourth) in the direction of the firing, with the inten- 
tion of bearing pressure on the immediate rear of the enemy. With the other 
squadron (the second) I continued to ride farther south, presuming that a still 
deeper enveloping movement in the rear of the enemy would gain for us a more 
decisive result, whether the enemy should be overthrown by the action of the 
lancers or not. 

At the same time I sent an officer to Shkliarnia to meet there the first 
squadron, and to order its commander to continue the forward movement, so 
as to come up to the right flank of the lancers’ position and to help them with 
a flanking attack on the left wing of the enemy. 

The further movement of the squadron under my command was excep- 
tionally hard. The horsemen involuntarily spread over a wide space in the 
thick woods; the horses often sunk up to their stomachs; but, being conscious 
of the necessity of relieving as soon as possible the lancers, we kept on going 
forward. It was getting dark. 

When we reached a forest glade near the village of Penk we were met with 
rifle fire. I dismounted the hussars; we took the offensive and opened fire. 
Soon the enemy retreated. We were sticking in the moor and jumping from 
grass hummock to grass hummock. In the dusk, between the trees the silhou- 
ettes of the fleeing Germans, who fired back at us with explosive bullets, could 
be seen. We ran after them, but reaching the main road, Yanoff-Garasiuki, 
we lost track of them. Only a few wounded prisoners were left in our hands. 

During this fighting we were listening to the firing from the direction of 
the lancers, and with happy feelings noticed that the firing was becoming 
weaker. Our encircling movement was showing results. When we reached 
the main road the firing quieted down entirely. I sent a patrol along the main 
road southward to follow the Germans. Giving time for a respite, I ordered 
the squadron to mount and led them along the main road to the north. 

In the darkness of the night we had to pass through the battleground of 
the lancers. On the road we saw the corpses of German soldiers and also of our 
lancers. Leaving a detachment to pick up the wounded, we continued our way 
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forward to the village of Groytzy-Mamoty, where we met the outpost of our 
infantry as well as the first and fourth hussar squadrons. Here we stopped for 
night lodging. Colonel Lazareff’s squadrons, which were then with the lancers 
in Shkliarnia, I ordered to join me in the morning of the next day. 

What happened to the lancers after they left Yanoff? They moved south 
along the main road, sending out two squadrons as vanguard. Passing the 
village of Groytzy-Mamoty, the main road changed to a fascine corduroy road 
in the midst of a most marshy wood. Just beyond this marshy ground the 
lancers’ vanguard was met with strong rifle fire. The squadrons dismounted, 
deployed on both sides of the road, and started to advance. The Germans 
stubbornly held their position. 

Captain Bibikoff, the commander of one of the lancer vanguard squadrons, 
one of the best officers in the brigade, reported that, in his opinion, a further 
frontal attack was out of the question. Nevertheless, he was ordered to ad- 
vance, and all the lancers were brought into action. The result was deplorable. 
Squeezed by marshes on a narrow front, suffering great losses (among other 
officers, the brave Captain Bibikoff fell, stricken by two bullets), the lancers 
were compelled to retreat under pressure of the Germans, who went over in a 
counter-attack. During this retreat the lancers were unable to remove their 
wounded and dead and had also to abandon one machine-gun. 

The first squadron sent to support the lancers appeared, near the end of the 
fighting, on the lancers’ right flank and, enveloping the left flank of the Ger- 
mans, stopped their farther advance and picked up the machine-gun abandoned 
by the lancers. 

The fourth hussar squadron appeared half a mile to the south of the first 
squadron and exerted a pressure on the immediate rear of the Germans. Ap- 
parently the news of a still deeper encircling (the second squadron) forced the 
enemy to retreat hurriedly, abandoning in their turn the wounded on the battle- 
ground. At night the lancers returned to the scene of fighting and removed 
their wounded and killed. 


So was ended the battle of Yanoff. The historian will involuntarily take 
notice of the fact that two cavalry regiments, of the same strength and under 
the same conditions, were fighting side by side, and yet the hussars constantly 
had success, whereas the lancers suffered reverses. Furthermore, the hussars 
paid for their victories with only 8 killed and 21 wounded, while the lancers 
paid for their failures with more than 50 killed and wounded. 

At Yanoff the verdict was clearly pronounced: “The modern cavalry 
strikes not with the force of the shock, but through the quickness of its maneu- 
vering on a wide front.” 














The Cavalry 


BY 
First Lieutenant FENTON S. JACOBS, Third Cavalry 


As “GENERAL TiIMeE” pursues his ceaseless march, his passing leaves an 
impress upon all things material. The fundamental desires and emotions of 
man, however, regardless of race or creed, respond today to the same impulses 
as did those of our primal forebears. Whenever and wherever the lure of the 
open appeals and red blood surges in the veins of those who love adventure, 
dash, and romance, there one will find the mounted man in his glory and pre- 
dominance, be he civilian or soldier. 

The word “cavalry” (French, cavallerie; German, kavallerie; Spanish, 
caballo; Italian, cavalleria) is derived from the Latin word “caballus,’”” mean- 
ing horse—a word which came into use in military literature about the middle 
of the sixteenth century and applied to mounted men of all kinds employed for 





combatant purposes. 

The earliest records of mounted combatants as a distinct military organiza- 
tion date far back in the history of Egypt. Diodorus of Sicily states that 
Osymandias, who lived before the Trojan War, led 20,000 mounted men against 
the rebels in Bactriana. It is an odd coincidence that this number should be 
the present total authorized enlisted strength of the cavalry arm of the military 
establishment of the United States. 

Josephus, A. D. 37, in his “History of Jewish Wars,” states that the host of 
Israelites which escaped from Egypt included 50,000 horsemen and 600 chariots 
of war. In the first Messenian War, 743 B. C., Lycurgus formed his cavalry 
in divisions. In the battle of Arbela, 331 B. C., Alexander, leading 7,000 of 
the Macedonian cavalry, dashed into a gap of the Persian Army and by this 
brilliant feat of daring and skill utterly routed the enemy, thereby establishing 
the cavalry as a decisive tactical factor. 

During the middle ages cavalry may be said to have constituted almost the 
only efficient combatant organization. The weapons used were battle-axes and 
swords, the personnel consisting almost entirely of the nobility, having an 
esprit de corps that overcame all obstacles. The serfs, not having the means to 
keep horses, principally composed the foot soldiers. So from that time the 
cavalry has been universally known as a favored arm of the service. Up to this 
stage the value of cavalry during combat had been primarily for the purpose 
of collision, which had resulted in the rapid spread of the heavy Dongola or 
African strain of horse flesh all over the then known world. The indigenous 
horses of Europe and Asia were too small for this purpose when burdened with 
armor. 

No radical developments occurred in cavalry from the fifth century until 
1554, when Marshal de Brissac formed a corps of mounted infantry, called 
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“dragoons,” trained to fight either on horseback or on foot. Maurice of Nassau, 
who saw the importance of giving more mobility to this arm, was the first to 
organize the cavalry into regiments, each being composed of about 1,000 horses. 
Frederick the Great did much toward developing the tactical use of the cavalry, 
training his troops to excel in the arts of swords and horsemanship. Napoleon 
introduced the lance and defensive armor in the French Army, and later 
realized the importance of the charge, not so much for the actual collision, as 
for the moral effect of the appearance of an absolutely closed wall of horsemen 
approaching the adversary at full speed with lance or drawn saber. 

So the eavalry was differentiated into types, according to weight and equip- 
ment. The big horses went to the cuirassiers, or heavy charging cavalry, the 
best light horses to the hussars, and the dragoons received the remainder ; for in 
principle the dragoons were only infantry placed on horseback for the con- 
venience of locomotion and were not primarily intended for combined mounted 
action. A dragon was used as the insignia on the helmet by the mounted 
soldier in the middle ages; hence the name dragoon. The cuirass is another 
piece of defensive armor, called “breast and back plate.” 

It is a singular fact that saddles were not used before the time of Constantine, 
A. D. 306, and stirrups were introduced by the Franks in the fifth century. 
When gunpowder was introduced in warfare, the cavalry hauled their pro- 
jectile-throwers and cannon in vehicles to the scene of battle, which, on account 
of decreasing the mobility of the arm, necessitated the organization of a sepa- 
rate arm—ultimately field artillery. 

The first mounted force that was organized in the United States under the 
present government was authorized by an act of Congress of Mareh 5, 1792, 
which gave the President the power to raise, at his discretion, a squadron of 
cavalry to serve for three years, to be under a Major Commandant of Cavalry 
(Major William Winston, of Virginia). This squadron was organized at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1793, and comprised four troops, consisting each of one 
‘aptain, one lieutenant, one cornet (or second lieutenant), six sergeants, six 
corporals, one farrier, one saddler, one trumpeter, and 65 dragoons. 

The uniform of the dragoon soldiers of the United States Army during the 
Florida and Mexican wars was a blue fatigue jacket trimmed with yellow lace, 
a flat forage cap with a wide yellow band, and sky-blue reinforced trousers with 
two yellow stripes up the outside seam; hence the appellation “Yellow Legs,” 
as the trooper is familiarly called. This squadron, although a mere handful 
of men, effectively bore an honorable part in the successive campaigns against 
the Indians, for they were the sport-loving, two-fisted type that welcomed ad- 
venture and exploration. 

On the 12th of April, 1808, Congress ordered a regiment of light dragoons 
of eight troops to be raised, to serve as light infantry until mounted. This was 
the mounted force of the Republic at the commencement of the War of 1812. 

The development of cavalry, however, has never been uniform at any time 
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over the surface of the globe, depending largely upon the adaptability to its 
environment in each district. Prior to the Civil War, during Jefferson Davis’s 
administration of the War Department, a unique experiment was begun. 
Difficulty had been encountered in traversing the arid stretches of land in the 
then sparsely settled West with the army mule and horse. 

The Honorable Jefferson Davis, following up an inspiration, procured from 
Asia a number of camels, which he proposed to use for the purpose of trans- 
porting supplies over these Sahara-like sections of our country. Somehow, the 
experiment was not as successful as anticipated, probably due to the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Perhaps, now that the entire United States is “arid,” the 
camel might be more easily acclimated. 

The question of “horse marines” has been the object of many jests and 
comments. It is interesting to note, however, that during the “Boxer Upris- 
ing’ in China the U. S. Marines actually organized and used to good effect in 
China a troop of mounted marines. 

General Sheridan, acting under instructions from General Grant, made the 
first extensive organization of cavalry in America, which was called “The 
Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potomac,” comprising three divisions of 
5,000 mounted men each. Their weapons were sabers and repeating carbines. 
It will be remembered that it was with this force that General Sheridan won 
his victory at Yellow Tavern, near Richmond, Va. 

During the Civil War the strategical use of cavalry was greatly developed, 
at which time our mounted force, it is believed, was larger than any that had 
ever belonged to any nation on earth. The Confederate mounted force, 
especially, had been trained to the use of rifles from childhood, while the vast 
majority had never seen a sword; hence the formation of “mounted rifles,” as 
had been organized in the Regular Army during the Mexican War. Adopting 
the mobility and cunning tactics of the American Indian scout and Mexican 
guerrilla warfare—surprising, harassing, and obtaining military information 
about the enemy—they resorted only in the most urgent necessity to tactics of 
shock and “cold steel” or dismounted action. 

In referring to the relative value of cavalry to other combatant arms, 
Brigadier-General Lincoln C. Andrews, United States Army, on “Fundamentals 
of Military Science,” is quoted as follows: 





“The infantry generally works en masse, the artilleryman under di- 
rection of his officers. They have but to execute orders. They are the 
body of the army, the bone and sinew of its mass and strength. The 
cavalry patrols are the fingers, reaching out, brushing aside, feeling for 
a good hold in the struggle to come; flashing back information along 
the nerve channels to the controlling mind. They work in small 
groups, often as individual scouts, perhaps a day’s march away from 
their officers, alone with their military consciences. None but God will 
know whether they have done their best, whether they have dared 
enough to accomplish their mission.” 
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Therefore, while cavalry must at all times be ready to dismount and fight 
with their rifles as skillfully as infantry, it can plainly be seen that the cavalry 
is primarily an auxiliary arm in campaign, and is frequently referred to as the 
“co-operative arm,” not only tactically, but also in all of its dealings. It 
screens the main forces, prevents surprise and observation by the enemy, 
usually by defeating and driving the enemy’s cavalry from the field of action, 
and at the same time gains valuable information by reconnaissance. 

At the outbreak of hostilities there has always been a demand for some kind 
of supplementary force to relieve the infantry of those duties of observation and 
exploration which are so wearing, but vitally necessary. Through casualties 
or dispersion, it may occur at any time that the youngest member of the patrol, 
in point of service, will be left alone to carry on the work, and his ability alone 
may result in giving the general the very information that will bring success 
to the cause. 

Although aviation has somewhat relieved cavalry of the work of general 
observation, the mobility and capacity of cavalry for detailed reconnaissance 
will forever make it a vital factor in a war of movement. There will always 
be opportunities for horsemen, well led, to get in on their enemy with sword 
and pistol, as in the beginning of the World War. In view of this fact, mili- 
tary authorities believe that indubitably the Cavalry arm will always endure. 
There has been much discussion on the subject since the World War.  Field- 
Marshal Haig is quoted as saying: 

“Touching on the réle of cavalry, it has been proved that cavalry, 
whether used for shock effect, under suitable conditions, or as mobile 
infantry, has still an indispensable part to play in modern war.” 

The very nature of the exacting duties required of the cavalryman, in peace 
and war, produces an individual excellence which doubtless is largely respon- 
sible for the splendid cavalry esprit de corps which has always characterized that 
arm—an esprit which prompts the trooper to button his blouse and straighten 
his hat when he leaves his quarters; a desire for responsibility and faithful 
performance of duties not prescribed by superiors in authority, but recognized 
as such in the individual heart. 

The evolutions of cavalry drill are significantly based on the fundamentals 
of leadership. General Andrews further stated in his book above mentioned: 

“Cavalry leadership requires peculiar qualities: a quick eye to see a 
fleeting opportunity ; the boldness for an equally quick decision to grasp 
it; the cleverness of mind to form a good plan quickly; the ability to 
convey that plan to subordinates in concise, clear orders; the firmness of 
will to carry through the plan adopted, and all the while that high 
demeanor of confidence, endurance, and even joy in the fight that is an 
inspiration to his followers.” 

In this connection it may be remembered that, from the days of “Light 
Horse” Harry Lee, the American cavalryman has performed most distinguished 
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services. The names of Albert Sidney Johnston, Leonard Covington, Nathan 
B. Forrest, E. V. and S. S. Sumner, Philip Kearney, George B. McClellan, 
G. H. Thomas, Joe Wheeler, Robert E. Lee, Jeb Stuart, John S. Mosby, George 
A. Custer, and William H. Carter, of the Indian, Mexican, and Civil wars; 


” 


“Teddy” Roosevelt and Leonard Wood, of the “Rough Riders,” and Generals 
Pershing, Harbord (who rose from the rank of private), Dickman, Henry T. 
Allen, et al., of the World War, will forever live as the embodiment of all that 
is chivalrous and glorious in the profession of arms. 

In the early “forties” the same latent passion for the “he-man’s game,” that 
lured men to stake their all in the hands of “Kismet” and venture forth into 
the great unknown West, today asserts itself when children flock to the 
“movies” to see on the screen a portrayal of western drama. It is to satisfy 
this primitive yearning for the open air of the great outdoors, this restless 
“where do we go from here” spirit, that young men enlist in the United States 
Cavalry for border service, where they can rub against real men in the wild 
country contiguous to the Rio Grande and where the possibility of active service 
is ever present. 

The “Big Bend” country of Texas for years has been the refuge of outlaws, 
smugglers, Mexican “bad men,” and “cattle thieves.” There the mounted men 
of “Uncle Sam’s” Army reign supreme, relentlessly patrolling the miles and 
miles of frontier, so that law, order, and Americanism may prevail. It is just 
this kind of service in small groups of from two to eight men that inculeates the 
spirit of aggressiveness, quick thinking, initiative, self-reliance, and courage. 
Here, in the mountain fastnesses, deep-walled canyons, or wide stretches of 
prairie and underbrush, from Point Isabel, at the mouth of the Rio Grande, to 
the sandy stretches of southern California, the cavalryman finds a veritable 
play-ground. 

Soulless is the man who is not moved and inspired by the picturesque sight 
of a cavaleade wending its way down perilous trails, through defiles, fording 
streams, or mounting the crest of a hill at twilight. There is no place where 
sincere comradeship and the fraternal feeling that exists among cavalrymen is 
so manifest as in a bivouac. There, under the great canopy of heaven, men 
are intimately thrown together, with their numerous songs, pranks, and jokes, 
smoking and resting around the camp fires, while yarns of daring, romance, 
and adventure are spun, accompanied by the muffled munching and neighing 
of their most faithful friends, the horses, near by. It is then that the real 
virile man sighs and whispers to his buddy, “Old Timer, this is the life.” The 
border region affords such hunting and fishing as few civilians, except the very 
rich, can enjoy, for one may find bear, deer, wild pig, mountain lion, rabbit, 
duck, and quail. During the recent drive for recruits the regiments stationed 
along the border experienced the least difficulty in procuring men. Probably 
prompted by the same impulse as during a parade in Washington a short time 
ago, when the mounted cavalry band and mounted troops were passing the 
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reviewing stand, a little boy was heard above the cheering: “Muvver, can I be 
a horse soldier when I grow up, and go to Texas?” 

Thus today stands the majestic cavalier as of old, “a knight, a gay, dashing 
military man,” an exemplification of all that is gallant and chivalrous. The 
American trooper is believed to be the most versatile and resourceful mounted 
soldier in the world. 

In campaign, the cavalryman on patrol finds many occasions to exercise 
his ingenuity. “During combat, while others must hold hard, cool, and de- 
liberate to launch their projectiles with mathematical precision along tra- 
jectories through miles of space, the cavalryman may toss his cigarette into the 
air and, unrestrained, launch himself right at the foe. He rides along his 
trajectory; the whistle of the bullets is wind in his ears, as the lines sweep 
forward with a yell, responding to the ‘Up and at ‘em’ impulse.” 

There is no waiting for barrages nor stopping to calculate; even at drill he 
is taught to feel that some invisible line is drawn before him, challenging him 
to combat. The sensation that seems to possess him is the spirit of youth— 
reckless, daring, unconquerable youth—which will not be denied. The fleet- 
ing opportunity offers; then it’s away with restraint; down close to the saddle, 
with a leg-hold of the splendid horse beneath, that is also thrilled and extend- 
ing himeelf. 

The din of a thousand different sounds—a musical chant, a dull thud of 
pounding hoofs, voices, the tinkling and clanking of equipment—the glint of 
cold steel—speed—that is the cavalry charge. It is the sport of kings, the joy 
of knights of old. He who has never ridden a thoroughbred horse across 
country has no conception of the feeling of wonderment and irresistibleness that 
fills the breast. 

Cavalry leaders are born, not made, for no bloodless man ean hope to lead on 
the field of cavalry combat; no weigher of pros and cons who cannot make 
decisions; no gentle soul who cannot joy in the actual mélée. Years he may 
have, but they must not have aged his youthful heart and ardor. 

Human nature always has been, is, and probably always will be the same 
the world over. No mystery enshrouds “Yellow Legs”; he is just any Ameri- 
can boy who happens to be intensely human and responding to his natural 
impulses. 

















The Remount Service in the A. E. F. 


BY 
MAURICE F. DE BARNEVILLE 


(Formerly Lieutenant, Remount Service, A. E. F., American Embassy, Paris) 


THE opsect of this article is to throw some light upon the work performed 
by an organization which was little known and somewhat despised at the be- 
ginning of the war and whose activities were revealed and appreciated mostly 
during the period of the offensive, July-November, 1918, when the call for 
animals was general throughout the A. E. F. and their supply became an im- 
perative necessity to enable our combatant divisions to fulfill the task assigned 
to them by the Commander-in-Chief in order to keep up with the advance of 
our Allies. 

At the time of our entry into the war our entire Remount Service in the 
United States consisted of three permanent depots (Front Royal, Fort Reno, 
and Fort Keogh) and a half dozen officers detailed from the line, not to men- 
tion the temporary Remount corrals organized in Texas for Mexican border 
service. We had no central directing organization in the War Department 
(ony one officer of the Quartermaster Corps vaguely “in charge” of Remount 
matters) ; we had, therefore, no established policy, each depot commander 
using his own judgment in running his outfit along such lines as he thought 
best; we had no Remount Manual nor Regulations, no Remount troops, the 
personnel being mostly civilian, with a few enlisted men of the Quartermaster 
Corps attached; and, worst of all, we had no Tables of Organization, so that 
when war was declared in April, 1917, and for a long time afterwards no one 
knew exactly of what the Remount Service should consist, nor how such an 
organization should function in time of war. This, it is true, was the case of 
many other new organizations that sprung up like mushrooms during the 
World War; but, while most of the new units or services were fully completed 
and equipped before leaving the United States, the Headquarters, Field, and 
Depot organization of the Remount Service was built overseas, from the ground 
up, with the exception of the Remount squadrons which went over in 1918 as 
complete units. 

First organized in June, 1917, at General Pershing’s first headquarters in 
Paris, with a total force of three men—one quartermaster major in charge, a 
clerk-interpreter (the author of this article), and a veterinary officer attached— 
the Remount Service of the A. E. F. expanded from this modest nucleus into a 
powerful organization, which on the day of the Armistice had a personnel of 
493 officers and 14,598 men and operated 38 depots in France. During the 
two years of its existence abroad this organization received or bought 243,360 
animals, purchasing 135,915 in France, 18,461 in Spain, 21,259 from the 
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British Army, and receiving 67,725 from the United States. After being for 
many months left to struggle along as best it could and often lacking the whole- 
hearted support of G. H. Q., it finally came to be recognized as one of the im- 
portant factors of our success, one of the main supply departments of the Army, 
and it won the highest praise from the Commander-in-Chief for its untiring 
efforts, in the face of many handicaps, to keep up the mobility of our combat 
divisions, supplying them with animals to pull their guns and bring forward 
their ammunition and supplies. 

The many problems which faced the Remount Service in France may be 
summarized as follows and will be afterwards taken up individually in detail 
to show how they were solved: 


1. Lack of personnel ; 
2. Lack of quarters, stables, and building material ; 
3. Lack of a definite policy at the beginning of the war and for 
several months afterwards; 
4. Shortage of animals for issue; 
5. Shortage of forage; 
6. Mange and influenza epidemics; 
7. Inadequate rail transportation ; 
8. Lack of liaison between Remount Service Headquarters and 
Division, Corps, and Army Headquarters; 
9. Disposal of animals after the Armistice; 
10. Co-operation with French Government and officials. 


1. LACK OF PERSONNEL 


This was one of the first and most urgent problems the Remount Service 
had to solve, the eventual use of special Remount enlisted personnel to man 
our depots being as yet only a mere project and the detail of combatant troops 
for Remount work being at first resorted to as a temporary and unavoidable 
expedient. It should, however, be said that for several months after the decla- 
ration of war no one, in either the War Department or at G. H. Q., knew the 
extent to which the United States would be engaged in helping our Allies. 
The French Government, through its High Commissioner in Washington, Mr. 
Tardieu, had made it known that it was in greatest need of American infantry 
and artillery troops as reserves for the French Army, and it was believed at 
first that our infantry and artillery units would be welded into and form part 
of the French Army. But later on, when General Pershing expressed the views 
of the American Government and the desire of the American people to see our 
forces in France organized as a separate command, under an American general, 
it became necessary to provide for all the services of supply that such an or- 
ganization called for. 

Although the A. E. F. project of July 10, 1917, provided for 38 Remount 
squadrons organized into two base depots, one line of communications depot, 
one Army and five corps depots, it must be noted that G. O. No. 39, G. H. Q., 
A. E. F., of September 18, 1917, which outlined a general organization of the 
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Remount Service, indicated that Cavalry squadrons would provisionally per- 
form Remount duty. A month later (October, 1917) a priority schedule was es- 
tablished which called for four depot headquarters and 31 Remount squadrons; 
but, owing to the fact that animals received from the United States or pur- 
chased in France were at that time being issued direct to combatant troops, 
G. H. Q. did not see any immediate need for cabling to Washington and asking 
for Remount troops, and it was not until May 72, 1918, that the first four 
Remount squadrons landed in France. 

When it was realized that, owing to the critical situation of the French and 
British armies in the early spring of 1918, due to the collapse of Russia after 
the treaty of Brest-Litowsk, the United States would be called upon to exert 
a considerable effort and send abroad a much larger number of men than was 
at first expected, it became necessary for the Remount Service to provide horses 
and mules for these new incoming divisions. 

After an agreement with the French Government, purchasing in the open 
market began in France. It was then expected that by August 1, 1918, we 
would have 18 divisions in France, with corresponding services of supply, and as 
the allowance in animals was then figured at about 6,700 animals per division, 
plus those needed in the 8. O. S., it meant that by August 1, 1918, the A. E. F. 
should require 143,087 animals. Of this number, only about 40,000 were on 
hand by the end of April, 1918. Through open-market purchases, the Re- 
mount Service in the spring of 1918 procured 37,038 animals, but as almost all 
of these were young horses, many of them unshod, it was necessary to send 
them first to depots to be conditioned. It was then realized that the Cavalry 
squadrons detailed at these depots would be wholly inadequate to take care of 
the large number of animals being received. 

Until March, 1918, only 12 troops of the 3d Cavalry were performing Re- 
mount work. Urgent requests sent to G. H. Q. by the Chief of Remount 
Service through the Chief Quartermaster caused the 2d and 15th Cavalry and 
the 116th Ammunition Train to be assigned to Remount duty. But, even with 
this additional personnel (equivalent to about 33 Remount squadrons), it was 
still difficult to handle the situation satisfactorily and a request for 43 Remount 
squadrons was sent by Remount Headquarters to the Chief Quartermaster on 
May 11, 1918. On May 12, four Remount squadrons arrived in France. On 
June 24, 1918, in response to a memorandum calling for an estimate of the 
Remount personnel required, a report was sent to the Commanding General, 
8. O. S., asking for 89 Remount squadrons in addition to the combatant troops 
then already assigned or for 122 Remount squadrons in case this combatant 
personnel was relieved. 

After several requests for personnel had been made by the Chief of Re- 
mount Service on May 11, June 24, July 14, and August 5, 1918, a cablegram 
was sent, on August 7, by G. H. Q. to Washington, asking priority for 113 
Remount squadrons. On November 11, 1918, when the Armistice was signed, 
we had only 36 Remount squadrons in France, with 10 more on the way. 
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These figures show conclusively how the Remount Service was handicapped 
for lack of personnel during the entire year 1918, and the fact that it achieved 
such satisfactory results is due mainly to the tireless energy and the splendid 
esprit de corps which animated this organization throughout the war, and also 
to the foresight and perseverance of its Chief and its Executive Officer, aided 
by the support they received from General H. L. Rogers, Chief Quartermaster 
of the A. E. F. 


2. LACK OF QUARTERS, STABLES, AND BUILDING MATERIAL 


From the very beginning of our operations in France, the officers in charge 
of the Remount Service realized that we would have to construct our own 
depots, as it was hopeless and most unsatisfactory to adopt the billeting system 
in use by the French Army, whereby animals would be scattered in dark, damp, 
insanitary stables, barns and cow-sheds in French villages. Besides, on ac- 
count of the extremely cold and rainy weather prevalent in the greater part of 
central and eastern France during the winter season, it was equally out of the 
question to have recourse to the corral system, such as used on the Mexican 
border. 

Therefore, as early as September, 1917, the officer in charge of Remount 
work requested G. H. Q. to obtain permission from the French Government to 
select one or more sites upon which we could erect permanent barracks and 
stables. However, due partly to the scarcity of building material, partly to the 
uncertainty of the future zone of American operations, all efforts made by the 
Remount Service along this line remained fruitless prior to the spring of 1918, 
G. H. Q. seeing no necessity for the immediate construction of depots. 

Fortunately, we were able to obtain the immediate use of the three French 
receiving depots at Saint Nazaire, La Rochelle, and Merignac (Bordeaux), 
which had been used by our Allies, up to our entry in the war, for the reception 
of animals from the United States and Canada. Had it not been that these 
three ready-made depots were turned over to us in 1917, we would have been 
greatly embarrassed in receiving our own shipments of animals from overseas, 
inasmuch as lumber for construction work was almost unobtainable during the 
winter of 1917-18, as the Forestry engineers in charge of supplying same had 
barely started their operations and most of the lumber shipped from their saw- 
mills was utilized primarily for hospital and warehouse construction. 

‘In the spring of 1918 the Remount Service had received the authorization 
to purchase animals in the open market in France, and it was expected to 
procure about 50,000 head from this source. An urgent appeal was then made 
to G. H. Q. for stabling facilities to accommodate this large influx of animals. 
In March, 1918, the French Remount Service turned over to us six small depots, 
or annexes, with a capacity of from 400 to 600 head each. This, of course, did 
not begin to fill our needs, and G. H. Q. was again applied to for permission to 
construct several depots in the base and intermediate sections. On May 7 this 
authority was finally received, and on May 11 a Remount officer was appointed 
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by the Chief of Remount Service to select sites and submit plans. On May 21 
a report was made to the Chief Quartermaster recommending the establishment 
of five depots with the following capacity : 





I a ac ok mas eevee k 2,000 head. 
ahi he te eal ets oe 8 Kak REARS 5,000 “ 
EE. ciheuccvau eC beonsees tthe Vn she ache 4,000 “ 
| EE Ee eee er eee ere eC re wee 2,000 “ 
BE cricebieesteNierairwwevaceecnse eas 2,000 “ 
RS ee er ee eee ee 15,000 “ 


Up to that time we had in operation the three base depots above mentioned, 
at Saint Nazaire, La Rochelle, and Merignac, and the six small annexes turned 
over by the French, and the advance depot at Bourbonne-les-Bains, established 
in October, 1917, by a squadron of the 3d Cavalry, and where the billeting 
system had been used with very unsatisfactory results for several months, until 
some French portable stables were secured. During the winter of 1917-18 the 
corrals of that depot were from fetlock to knee-deep in mud, and almost 20,000 
cubic yards of rock had to be hauled from a quarry one mile distant to make 
suitable standings and roads. 

British Remount depots were visited in the spring of 1918 by officers of our 
Remount Service to obtain the benefit of our Allies’ three years experience in 
the field, and some of their methods and types of construction were adapted to 
our own requirements, 

Later on the project to establish a depot at Gray was abandoned, but from 
time to time, as our requirements became greater, authority was obtained to 
establish additional depots (Montier-sur-Saulx, Carbon-Blanc, La Pallice, 
Bayonne, the latter for receiving and conditioning animals bought in Spain). 
The Remount Service also operated depots at the various artillery training 
camps: Le Valdahon, Coetquidan, Souge, La Courtine. After the Armistice 
additional depots were established in French cavalry and artillery barracks at 
Besancon, Commercy, Verdun, and Nancy and three in the 3d Army area in 
Germany. 
4 3. LACK OF A DEFINITE POLICY 

Although the necessity for an organization for purchasing, receiving, con- 
ditioning, and supplying animals for the A. E. F. was evident from the day 
we entered the war, it was not until September 18, 1917, that a General Order 
(Number 39) was published by G. H. Q. organizing officially the Remount 
Service. Up to that time and since the arrival of our first troops in France, in 
July, 1917, an officer of the Quartermaster Corps had been “nominally in 
charge” of Remount work, which at that time consisted mostly of purchasing 
animals from the French Army and submitting reports of these purchases to 
G. H. Q., which cabled them to the War Department. It was not until No- 
vember 12, 1917, that the designation of “Chief of the Remount Service” was 
officially given to that officer. 
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The policy of the Remount Service (if it may be said that any such policy 
then existed) was, in those days, supposed to be framed by G-1 at G. H. Q., but 
that office had too many important matters on its hands to be bothered with 
such a secondary branch of the Army as the Remount Service, which received 
at the time very little encouragement and scant consideration. 

It was not until January 12, 1918, that Tables of Organization of the Re- 
mount Service were made up (Confidential Series-D, T. of O. No. 332), giving 
the Remount Service its legal charter and making of it a permanent and well- 
defined branch of the Quartermaster Corps. Up to that time its general or- 
ganization had been shaped solely by General Order No. 39, G. H. Q., A. E. F., 
above mentioned. Even then the functions of the Remount Service were not 
even clearly indicated, for, in addition to caring for the animal situation, the 
Remount Service was also in charge of the Veterinary Service, the procurement 
and issue of forage, of harness and horse-drawn wagons, water-carts, rolling- 
kitchens, and ambulances. It even operated the lost-baggage department of 
the A. E. F. These various attributions made it an unwieldy and chaotic 
organization to handle; but gradually most of these heterogeneous functions 
were transferred to other departments of the Quartermaster Corps, where they 
properly belonged, while the Veterinary Service in August, 1918, became part 
of the Medical Corps. 

One early feature of the Remount Service which interfered with its success 
was that the personnel and the depots were placed under the direction of the 
commanding generals of the various sections—base, intermediate, and advance. 
This was changed on July 26, 1918, when the immediate control of the depots 
and their personnel for administrative purposes was vested in the Chief of 
Remount Service, representing in this capacity the Chief Quartermaster of the 
A. E. F. 

Another unsatisfactory anomaly in the early history of the A. E. F. was the 
co-existence of two chiefs of Remount Service, one at G. H. Q., the other at 
Headquarters of the Line of Communications, with the inevitable result of 
duplicate reports and sometimes conflicting requests reaching G. H. Q. from 
these two heads of the service. This abnormal state of affairs was abolished 
when, in March, 1918, the headquarters’ office of the Remount Service at 
Chaumont moved to Tours and became merged into the former Line of Com- 
munications Remount Headquarters, or rather absorbed it, functioning there- 
after directly under the Chief Quartermaster of the A. E. F. 

One of the important needs of the Remount Service was filled when in May, 
1918, a set of regulations was compiled in pamphlet form and issued to the 
personnel by the Chief of Remount Service. Up to that time depot commanders 
had been acting mostly upon their own initiative and from personal experience 
in schooling their personnel in the numerous duties connected with the care, 
feeding, shoeing, conditioning, and shipping of animals, The “Regulations” 
of May, 1918, were superseded in October of that year by a much more complete 
“Manual,” which covered every field of action of the Remount work. 
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4, SHORTAGE OF ANIMALS FOR ISSUE 
This, of course, formed the basis of much criticism, directed against the 
Remount Service, especially during the period of the major operations in the 
summer and fall of 1918; but, of course, these complaints were entirely unjusti- 
fied, as the Remount Service could not supply what it did not have, nor could 
the depots issue sick or unfit stock. It is an open secret that the shortage of 
animals became so acute during the Argonne offensive that the efficacy of that 
operation was almost impaired by it, and had the war lasted a few weeks longer 
our First Army would have become immobilized for lack of animals. Cases 
have been cited where artillerymen had to haul their guns along the road after 
their teams had been killed or had fallen exhausted by the wayside. Every 
animal in the Remount depots, barring the sick, had been shipped to the front 
and the French had turned over to us 13,000 horses in the midst of the final 
offensive. In spite of all this, the total shortage of animals in the A. E, F. 
(including the S. O. 8S.) on November 11, 1918, was 163,382. The following 

copies of telegrams sent during that period give an idea of the situation: 

Heapquarters Ist Army, Sept. 7, 1918. 
CoMMANDING GENERAL, S. O. S.: 

Number 29, G-4.—You are advised that the situation with refer- 
ence to the First Army is critical. Desire to emphasize this fact. We 
were given assurance that animals would be forthcoming at rate of 
four hundred per day. They are not being received. There is no time 
for delay in this matter. If animals are available, request that they 
be shipped at once, and pressed by every means possible. Request this 
wire be acknowledged and assurance given that animals will be for- 
warded as stated. Drum. 


G-4, G. H. Q. Heapquarters Ist Army, Sept. 13, ’18. 

Number 77, G-4-R.—Following is an example of the wires being 
received in this office giving remount situation. This from Fourth 
Corps: 1-G, Number 84. Attention G-4. Horse situation most serious 
in this corps. All divisions badly in need of animals. Divisions are 
placed in the situation of not being able to properly evacuate animals 
in view of fact that no replacements are available; consequently the 
animals which are only partially fit for duty are retained by organiza- 
tions rather than evacuate them due to fact that the unit in question 
will be without proper facilities for movement. Can anything be done 
in this matter? Unquote. Cannot something be done to require 
French to deliver animals. With motor transportation short and 
animal transportation so reduced on account of shortage and unfit 
condition of animals, supply presents a grave problem where active 
operations are considered. Dewitt, G-4. 


B-87-A, 242 O. B., 1 Ex Rush. H. A. E. F., Oct. 8, 1918. 


CoMMANDING GENERAL, 8. O. S., Tours: 
Number 3271, G-1.—The military situation demands that extreme 
measures be taken to supply the First Army immediately with addi- 
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tional animals, The Commander-in-Chief directs that you ship at once 
to First Army all horses in cavalry organizations and approximately 
50 per cent of all other animals now in services of supply organizations 
or activities. Only animals suitable for combat service should be 
selected. Arrangements should be made to expedite delivery of every 
ossible animal from hospitals to Remount depots. All animals in 
emount depots which are in even fair condition for combat service 
should be shipped at once, without being held for training or for any 
other purpose. Animals should be shod locally before shipment when- 
ever this will not involve unusual delay. All animals except those of 
the Reserve Supply Wagon Train now at Nevers will be turned in to 
the nearest Remount depot for shipment. Animals of Reserve Supply 
Wagon Train will be shipped direct from Nevers under orders from 
Chief Remount Service. You are authorized to hire animals locally, 
with drivers when necessary, for purpose of replacing animals shipped 
to First Army. Every possible measure should be taken to expedite 
shipment of greatest possible number of animals in the least possible 
time. Make arrangements for prompt forwarding animals and tele- 
graph progress frequently to these headquarters. ANDREWws. 


Only at one time during the entire war did the A. E. F. have its requisite 
allowance of animals; that was in October, 1917, when we had only one division 
overseas (the First), which had been fully horsed through purchases made in 
France and shipments from the States. The principal cause of our shortage of 
animals was evidently lack of tonnage. It was reasonably considered more 
important to ship men and also supplies and ammunition, of which our French 
Allies were in the greatest need, than horses and mules, inasmuch as the French 
Government, as early as June 15, 1917, had cabled to its military attaché in 
Washington to make our War Department a concrete offer of enough animals 
to equip our First Division to go overseas (4,850 horses and 2,100 mules) ; and 
later, on July 1, a further offer was made through the same channels to supply 
the A. E. F. with 7,000 animals per month. 

This last offer caused our War Department to cancel its plans for shipping 
any more animals abroad, and no more ships were converted into horse trans- 
ports. As a matter of fact, no shipments from the United States were received 
in France from July 4, 1917, to November, 1917, the tonnage of the animal 
transports having been diverted to other purposes. Unfortunately it turned 
out, on August 23, 1917, that while the French Government agreed to live up 
to its first offer, it found itself unable to supply us a single animal beyond the 
number required for our First Division, already in France. It agreed, how- 
ever, to “loan” us 4,000 draft horses for the Artillery Brigade of the 26th 
Division, then expected to arrive shortly. Beyond this it could not furnish 
anything, owing to the needs of the French Army. 

Purchasing by our Remount Service, therefore, stopped in France, and by 
that time (November, 1917) shipments from the States were resumed, but at 
such a slow rate that they could not keep up with the growing requirements of 
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the A. E. F., as division after division landed in France and requisitioned the 
Remount Service for its allowance of animals. On February 22, 1918, a cable 
was sent to the War Department indicating a shortage of 22,900 animals. 

At a conference held on February 19, 1918, with the Chief of the French 
Remount Service, it was learned that the French expected to purchase in the 
open market, up to August, about 100,000 animals, 50 per cent of which they 
promised to turn over to the A. E, F. at purchase price plus 30 per cent. This 
brilliant prospect caused G. H. Q. to cable the War Department to ship there- 
after only heavy draft horses at the rate of 2,000 per month. But once again 
our hopes were dashed, for our share of the yield from the open-market pur- 
chases was only 31,589 animals up to June, 1918, and the War Department 
had once more stopped altogether all shipments of horses since April. The 
result was that the A. E. F. shortage in animals had made a tremendous leap, 
amounting to 125,934 by June 25, 1918. 

It was then that the French Government, realizing the hopelessness of our 
situation and needing animals for its own armies, ordered the requisitioning 
of every available and suitable horse and mule in the hands of the civilian 
population. This operation began on June 20, lasting until August 15, and 
gave us 74,070 animals, or about 70 per cent of the total obtained in this 
manner. 

At the same time G. H. Q. had granted the Remount Service authority to 
purchase animals in Spain, and in June, 1918, several Remount officers and 
veterinarians were sent to that country, where they contracted with local dealers 
for the delivery, subject to inspection, of a certain number of cavalry horses and 
mules. It had been hoped to secure about 30,000 head from this source, but 
operations were hindered by the ill will of the Spanish Government, which, in 
July, 1918, declared an embargo on the exportation of horses and mules. This 
royal decree was due to German influence, which was all-powerful in Spain, 
but diplomatic pressure was brought into play and the embargo was lifted, or 
rather permission was obtained to send 20,000 head to France. Of these 20,000 
animals, 10,763 were exported before purchasing ceased in Spain, after the 
Armistice. Including the shipments made before the embargo went into effect, 
a total of 21,259 animals were received from Spain. 

Mention should also be made here of the animals supplied by the British 
Expeditionary Forces to our ten divisions which received their training in the 
British areas. The total received was 18,883 head, while 2,376 were obtained 
from the B. E. F. subsequently and even after the Armistice. 

In the summer and fall of 1918, G. H. Q., realizing how critical the shortage 
of animals was becoming and fearing that our operations might become ham- 
pered thereby, cabled several times to Washington requesting urgently the ship- 
ment of animals to the A. E. F. On June 30 a cable was sent asking for 8,000 
heavy draft horses per month. On July 12 another request was cabled, urging 
shipment of 25,000 animals of various classes per month. On the 21st the War 
Department replied that, owing to lack of tonnage, only 11,000 per month 
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could be shipped prior to September 1, 1918. G. H. Q. then cabled back, ask- 
ing that certain vessels be converted without delay into horse-boats. In the 
meantime changes were made in the Divisional Tables of Organization, reduc- 
ing to a strict minimum the allowance of animals, and steps were taken to 
motorize a certain number of artillery brigades. In spite of all this, the situa- 
tion became so serious that on September 14 G. H. Q. sent a further cable to the 
War Department asking for the shipment of 30,000 animals per month. Wash- 
ington answered that it was impossible, under present conditions, to ship that 
many animals, and, as an instance of how badly our Animal Transport Service 
was crippled for want of boats, it may be stated that during the time of our 
greatest emergency only three horse-boats arrived in September, 1918, and 
three in October, bringing a total of 4,409 animals instead of the 22,000, which 
should have been sent, according to the War Department’s cabled promise of 
July 21, ‘ 
5. FORAGE SHORTAGE 

As stated under the heading of “Lack of Policy,” the Remount Service 
during its early history had to look after the procurement and issue of forage, 
which was a source of continual worry. The French Army relieved the situa- 
tion partially in the winter of 1917-18 by supplying us with a certain amount 
of hay. It had been expected that the 1917 French oats and hay crops would 
enable us to purchase much forage locally, and accordingly the shipments from 
the United States were curtailed. However, the crops did not yield the quanti- 
ties anticipated and a shortage of forage ensued; so that, in February, 1918, all 
animals of the A. E. F. had to be placed on half rations; but subsequent ship- 
ments from America soon made it possible to re-establish the normal ration. 
By the end of March, 1918, forage procurement and supply ceased to be a func- 
tion of the Remount Service and was transferred to the Supply Division of the 
Chief Quartermaster’s Office, where it logically belonged. 


6. MANGE AND INFLUENZA EPIDEMICS 


Mange and influenza were at all times more or less prevalent among the 
animals of the Allied armies, and those of the A. E. F. did not escape the con- 
tagion, in spite of the combined efforts of the Remount Service and veterinary 
personnel. This was unavoidable when one realizes the climatic and sanitary 
conditions under which horses and mules had to live. Besides, many of the 
animals received were young and naturally susceptible to all the ills that are 
incident to shipment and exposure. Most of these young animals arrived at 
the depots already infected with shipping fever and influenza. 

At many of the depots during the winter months, mud in the corrals was 
almost knee-deep, and the standings themselves could not be kept dry. Some 
depots were, of course, established in localities where conditions were far from 
ideal—overcrowding, lack of exercise and grooming due to shortage of Re 
mount personnel, improper isolation of sick animals, insufficient veterinary 
personnel, etc. This was the case at most of the artillery training camps where 
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Remount depots were established: at Camp de Souge 543 animals died in three 
months, mostly of influenza, while at Camp Coetquidan the mortality in four 
months, from May 1 to August 31, 1918, reached 1,151, with a percentage of 
sick animals running during the same period from 36 per cent in May to 90 
per cent in June and 82 per cent in August, the majority of the cases being 
influenza and infectious pneumonia. 

Fighting mange was an equally hard task, as a great number of our animals 
contracted this disease, which is the bane of large armies in the field. Dipping 
vats similar to those used by the British and sulphurous gas chambers adapted 
from the French were used at all Remount depots to disinfect and fumigate the 
animals affected, and both methods gave very satisfactory results. 


4; INADEQUATE RAIL TRANSPORTATION 


Whoever has had the unpleasant experience of traveling in the French 
stock cars commonly designated as having a capacity of “40 Hommes—8& 
Chevaux”’ realizes the problem that faced the Remount Service in shipping 
large numbers of animals. These cars, which hold only eight ordinary horses 
or ten small mules apiece, besides being much too small, were without means of 
ventilation and generally much the worse for wear and tear during three years 
of rough usage before we came in the war. In addition to this, it was generally 
impossible to obtain any of this rolling stock when badly needed for shipments 
to the front. Appeals to the French railroad authorities invariably brought the 
reply that they were already doing all they could to assist us, and that cars 
would be furnished as soon as available. 

This shortage of rail transportation was felt especially during the latter 
part of the 1918 offensive, when all lines leading to the front were congested 
with long trainloads of ammunition and supplies, and it was then necessary 
for the Remount Service in many cases to send animals overland in convoys 
from the advance depots to the actual battle line, some 150 to 200 kilometers 
distant. Even after the Armistice, when the Allied armies advanced into Ger- 
many, it was almost impossible to obtain stock cars for shipments of animals, 
as all the rolling stock was utilized to convey troops and material towards the 
Rhine. 


8. LACK OF LIAISON BETWEEN REMOUNT SERVICE HEADQUARTERS AND DIVISION, 
CORPS, AND ARMY HEADQUARTERS 


For a long time there existed no direct connection between the Remount 
Service Headquarters and the division, corps, and army headquarters. Ani- 
mal requirements of combat troops were unknown to the Remount Service until 
requisitions came through G. H. Q., A, E. F. Therefore, early statistics of 
animals on hand in the A. E. F. established by the Remount Service had to be 
more or less guesswork, as divisions did not report their losses or had the habit 
of transferring animals from one to another without reporting these changes 
to the proper authorities; there was no co-ordination possible between field 
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troops and Remount Headquarters, since no instructions had been issued by 
G. H. Q. to division commanders to send periodical reports of animal status to 
the Remount Service. 

It was only in May, 1918, that all division commanders and commanding 
officers of organizations in the Services of Supply were ordered by G. H. Q. to 
report weekly to the Chief Quartermaster, A. E. F., for the information of the 
Remount Division, the number of animals, by classes, which they had on hand, 
as well as the animal losses during the preceding week. These reports were 
sent by telegraph or telephone and were of great value in estimating the animal 
requirements of the A. KE. F., though at first many division commanders re- 
garded these statistics as still another instance of army red tape and failed to 
impress upon their subordinates the importance of reporting correct figures. 

Another fact which prompted the Remount Service to urge the assignment 
of Remount liaison officers at division, corps, and army headquarters was that 
few men in the combat organizations knew how to care for animals, even in 
the Regular Army divisions, which were filled largely with recruits. Most of 
these men knew more about repairing a “Ford” than grooming or feeding a 
horse. 

With the approval of G. H. Q., a Remount officer was first assigned in July, 
1918, to Headquarters First Corps, then in action south of the Marne; this 
officer’s instructions were to look after the receiving, handling, and evacuation 
of animals, and he performed these duties so satisfactorily that G. H. Q. agreed 
to the plan proposed by the Remount Service to have Remount liaison officers 
attached to all division, corps, and army headquarters. Other assignments of 
officers were made, until on November 11, 1918, all corps and army headquar- 
ters and most divisions had a Remount officer attached to their staff. These 
officers submitted twice a month to the Chief of Remount Service a tabulated 
report of animal status in their respective organization, showing receipts, losses, 
transfers, and classification of animals on hand. These reports made it possible 
for the Remount Division at Tours to prepare estimates for replacements and 
submit consolidated reports of animal strength to G. H. Q. 

The Divisional, Corps, and Army Remount officers were of great assistance 
to organization commanders as technical advisers in all questions of adminis- 
tration relating to the distribution, care, and feeding of animals; they also gave 
informal talks to regimental and battalion officers on similar subjects, as well 
as on stable management, grooming and shoeing, care of harness, ete.; they 
inspected all incoming shipments and supervised the evacuation of sick and 
wounded animals to veterinary units. Finally, they reported to the division, 
corps, or army commander conditions that they could not correct themselves 
or which required disciplinary measures. Within a short time after these Re- 
mount officers had taken over their duties a great improvement was noticeable 
in the appearance and condition of animals in the hands of the various or- 
ganizations; it was possible thereafter for the Remount Service Headquarters 
to keep in close touch with the needs of every division in the A. E. F. 
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9. DISPOSAL OF ANIMALS AFTER THE ARMISTICE 


When the Armistice was signed there were some 170,000 animals on hand 
in the A. E. F. Of this number 50,430 were assigned to the 10 divisions, corps, 
and army troops that formed the new Third Army, leaving a balance of about 
120,000 to be disposed of by the Remount Service as fast as they were no longer 
required by organizations returning to the United States. 

Shipments from America were stopped after the Armistice, but quite a 
number of horse-boats which were either loading at Newport News or on the 
way on November 11 arrived in France until the latter part of December, 1918, 
so that on January 1, 1919, there were 192,386 animals on hand in the A. E. F. 
and the Third Army. For the first time, in 1918, the Remount Service was 
able to fill all requisitions, at the same time holding a large surplus of animals 
in its depots. The prospect was then that this surplus would materially in- 
crease as units released for return to the States would transfer their animals to 
the Remount Service. It was, therefore, a vital question to dispose of the horses 
and mules thus turned in, and the question of disposal was taken up with the 
French Government. The latter, at first, was most anxious to have the sales 
conducted under its auspices, and took over some 15,000 head from our depots 
after inspection by a military commission. The animals were sold at auction 
in various parts of France by French authorities, but the sales were most dis- 
advantageous to the interests of the United States, as the French auctioneers 
sold the animals very much below their real market value and did not attempt 
to push the bidding beyond a very low figure. Many horses and mules were 
sacrificed at probably not over half of what we could have sold them for, and 
these animals which the French Commission had selected were the best in our 
depots. 

Later on, in March, 1919, a subsequent agreement with the French Govern- 
ment gave the Remount Service the necessary authorization to hold its own 
auction sales. We were able in this manner to dispose of a very large number 
of animals at prices far better than those obtained by the French officials; 600 
auction sales were held by the Remount Service in every part of France—south, 
southwest, and east of Paris and in Paris itself. Private sales to farmers and 
dealers were held at the same time at all the Remount depots; so that, through 
both auction and private sales, 113,098 animals were disposed of between 
March 1 and June 30, 1919. 

The French Government had also purchased, on its own account, 33,045 of 
our animals to be distributed among the inhabitants of the devastated regions, 
and other governments (Belgium, Poland, Serbia, Switzerland, and Czecho- 
slovakia) became interested in purchasing some of our surplus stock of horses 
and mules, the Poles buying 5,500 horses from the Third Army and the Bel- 
gians 490 cavalry horses from the 6th Cavalry. 

All these sales were conducted under the direction of the Remount Service, 
which had its officers and men detailed to convoy the animals to the selling 
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point, conduct the sales, and deposit the proceeds with the nearest disbursing 
quartermaster. The reports of all these sales, showing number and classifica- 
tion of animals sold and average prices by classes, were compiled at Remount 
Service Headquarters and submitted to the U. S. Liquidation Commission. In 
order to complete this work, three Remount officers and four enlisted clerks 
remained on duty in France until the end of October, 1919, after all other 
Remount personnel had returned to the States. By that time the Third Army 
itself had been reduced to about one brigade’s strength and had disposed locally 
of all surplus animals, retaining only about 600 horses and mules. 


10. CO-OPERATION WITH FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND OFFICIALS 


A history of the Remount Service of the A. E. F. would not be complete if a 
few lines were not written on this subject, for the Remount Service was and 
had to be, more than any other branch of the service, in constant relation with 
the French authorities. Local purchases of animals, designation of sites for 
Remount depots, transfers of horses from the French Army to the A. E. F., 
sale of surplus animals to the French Government and inhabitants—all these 
questions brought us constantly in touch with French officials and army 
officers. 

While on a few occasions and in specific cases unfortunate misunderstand- 
ings were caused by ignorance of the language on both sides, disregard of local 
customs, and lack of diplomacy on our part, it should be said that these few 
occurrences did not spoil the good relations we had with our Allies, who almost 
invariably acceded to our requests and showed us every courtesy; they were 
always glad to give us the benefit of their three years’ experience in the war 
and save us from making mistakes which had cost them dearly. 

One of the few and earliest cases of friction in our dealings with the French 
occurred in September, 1917, when our Remount officers in Besancon were in- 
specting horses shipped by French Army depots to our 1st Artillery Brigade, 
then commanded by General Peyton C. March. A French Army major was 
attached to our purchasing board as representative of the Minister of War, and 
he became very indignant when the American officers turned down a number 
of horses that did not conform to our specifications, on account of blemishes, 
age, size, or color. After this French officer had vigorously protested, with out- 
stretched arms, against this action, he finally declared that, inasmuch as such 
horses as we had turned down were used daily by the French Army at the front 
to good advantage, and as they had nothing better to offer us, he would stop 
the inspection right there and then and refer the matter to the Minister of War. 
This unfortunate and unpleasant situation was ended a few days later upon 
receipt of orders from G. H. Q. to reject only animals that were absolutely 
unsound or unfit for work and to turn these down only after consultation with 
the French veterinarian on the board. 

Several other misunderstandings happened during the purchase and dis- 
posal of animals, but, on the whole, our dealings with the French were of the 
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most pleasant sort, and in finishing this article it is only fitting and just to 
address an expression of thanks to the several French officers assigned to the 
Remount Service, who on many occasions were of invaluable assistance to our 
own men in straightening out difficult questions and whose genial ways won 
for them many friendships in the Remount Service of the A. E. F. 

I can only cite by name a few of these liaison officers with whom I came 
personally in contact: Colonel Jean Caillault and Commandant de Brye, of the 
French Mission at Tours; Captain de Marenches and Captain de La Ferronnays, 
of the French Mission at G. H. Q.; Captain Koenig and Lieutenant Dumas, of 
the French Commission with our Remount Purchasing Board at Besancon ; 
Captain Raoul-Duval, attached to eur Advance Section Remount Office; Cap- 
tain de Reinach-Werth and Lieutenant de Fonlongue, attached to our Paris 
office; and Lieutenant de Vallombrosa, liaison officer at Merignac Remount 
Depot. The Chief of the French Remount Service, General Forqueray, and 
his assistant, Colonel Tinel, were both always ready to co-operate with us and 
gave our officers every facility to visit French depots. 

To all of these the American Remount Service is indebted for their friendly 
and full-hearted support and assistance in an hour of need, when we were learn- 
ing the game. I think it can truly be said that we have profited by the lessons 
of the World War, as far as our Remount Service is concerned, and that we 
now have an organization to be proud of and upon which we may rely in future 


emergencies. 
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TH’ MORNIN’S MORNIN’ 
A Ballad of the Border Patrol 


BY 
DAMON RUNYON, One o’ Langhorne’s Men 


(“Lord George” Langhorne commands the 8th Cavalry, patrolling the Mexican border 
until lately in the Big Bend country) 


Me in the Polyclinic, with a hole where I wear me hat, 

From a piece o’ shell in the Argonne that knocked a battalion flat; 
Tabbed as a wounded doughboy an’ lookin’ a lot the part— 

One o’ Lord George Langhorne’s men an’ a cavalryman at heart. 


Me in the Polyclinic an’ all the world outside, 

An’ I’m readin’ here in the paper how George has gone for a ride; 
I'm hearin’ the reak o’ the saddles an’ the roar as the columns start— 
One o’ Lord George Langhorne’s men an’ a cavalryman at heart. 


Over a year since the Argonne, an’ two since I got that hunch 
Down in the Big Bend district, to serve with the doughboy bunch; 
Then come that shell in the Argonne, dumpin’ my apple cart— 
One o’ Lord George Langhorne’s men an’ a cavalryman at heart. 


The dust drifts by the window—a minute ago ‘twuz sleet— 

An’ the noise o’ the city yonder is the sound o’ the horses’ feet 
Poundin’ along through the mesquite, as the buzzards lift an’ dart, 
An’ I’m off on a ride with Langhorne—a cavalryman at heart. 


Me with a busted sconce piece an’ a year on the flat o’ me back; 
Fourteen times on the table for the croakers to have their hack; 
An’ the nurse, she says, “Keep quiet!” an’ her tone is a little tart; 
But I’m ridin’ tonight with ol’ Lord George—a cavalryman at heart. 


Me on me ol’ sorrel, Sandy, an’ hoppin’ along like hell, 

Ridin’ past miles o’ pillows, away from that hospital smell; 
Chasin’ a bunch o’ interns, an’ nurses, an’ doctors smart— 
“Trot! Gallop!”—I foller ol’ Langhorne—a cavalryman at heart. 


Clancy here at me elbow an’ Sweeney there at me hip, 

Lord George leadin’ the column an’ hittin’ a bear o’ a clip— 
“Halt!” an’ we're out o’ the saddles an’ wait for the row to start— 
All o’ Lord George Langhorne’s men an’ cavalrymen at heart. 


The nurse says, “He had a night sweat an’ he didn’t sleep none too well”; 
I’m back again on the pillows an’ smellin’ that hospital smell, 
Tabbed as a wounded doughboy an’ lookin’ a lot the part— 

One o’ Lord George Langhorne’s men an’ a cavalryman at heart. 




















Cavalry Signal Communications 


BY 
Major O. S. ALBRIGHT, Signal Corps (Infantry) 


(Continued from the January Number) 


INDEPENDENT CAVALRY 
THE vARIOUs roles which independent cavalry will be called upon to play 
are more numerous and diversified than in the case of advance or advance- 
guard cavalry. In so far as the consideration of their signal communications 
is concerned, these rdles may be divided into two general classes—that is, (1) 
when the cavalry body is employed in a widely dispersed formation, as a screen 
or in searching for contact with hostile forces, and (2) when the cavalry body 
acts in a compact mass, as when holding a certain locality or in making a con- 
certed attack upon a definite enemy position. 


The following principles of signal communication apply as well for similar 
units of advance or even of advance-guard cavalry when employed under 
similar conditions. : 

A cavalry division acting as the independent cavalry of an army or a corps 
may be taken as a typical example. When employed either in dispersed or in 
mass formation, the directing control of the cavalry division and the channels 
of communication of course remain the same. The means employed for com- 
munication from the division command post to the command post of the con- 
trolling unit, army or corps, would serve as well in one case as in the other. 
For communication within the cavalry division, however, wire communication 
from division to brigade and from brigade to regiment would often be feasible 
when the cavalry was operating in close formation, whereas wire communica- 
tion for dispersed formations would be impracticable. 

Considering a cavalry division acting as the independent cavalry of an 
army, the necessary channels of communication are from the division command 
post to the army command post or headquarters, from the division command 
post to the command posts of its brigades and auxiliary arms, from the brigade 
command posts to their respective regimental command posts, from regimental 
command posts to their respective squadron posts, and from squadron command 
posts to the command posts of their respective troops. 

When employed in either dispersed or close formation, what means are 
suitable for communication from the division command post to the army? 
On account of the usually long distance between the two command posts, the 
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chief means of communication would be radio. The radio set of the division 
would be adjusted for work with the army set employed in the army-to-corps 
net. 

Next in importance comes courier service. The use of mounted couriers 
would be out of the question in most cases, motorcycle couriers being normally 
employed. 

Conditions will often warrant the employment of an airplane for courier 
service between the division command post and the army. In case distances 
are great or road conditions are unfavorable, the airplane courier will often 
prove a more speedy messenger for important information than the motor- 
cycle. In planning this service it is necessary to consider arrangements for 
getting the message to the courier airplane, perhaps at the squadron airdrome 
or perhaps at a landing field nearer the division command post, depending 
upon conditions existing at the time. It should be borne in mind that this 
discussion is of the means of communication for which the cavalry division 
only is responsible. The army would perhaps also employ a courier airplane 
to carry important orders to the division, either dropping them at the division 
panels or landing at the division command post, as warranted by the conditions 
of terrain. 

On account of the long distances ordinarily separating the army and 
cavalry division command posts and the frequent moves of the latter, wire 
communication between them is impracticable. Commercial wires, if such 
happen to exist, should always be used for either telephone or telegraph service. 

Visual signaling might, in extremely rare cases, be used as an emergency 
means of communication. For example, during operations over terrain con- 
sisting of extended stretches of flat country with isolated hills or prominent 
points and in country where sunlight is the rule, certain conditions might 
warrant the use of a heliograph or a very powerful light projector for night- 
work. However, in view of the reliable service of radio telegraph now de- 
veloped, there seems little need of visual signaling in such cases. 

Pyrotechnics would evidently be of no value, due to distance. 

Identification and the rectangular signaling panels would be used habitually 
from the division command post to the airplane. 

Usually pigeons will prove an excellent means of communication in this 
case from the division command post to the army, since the army headquar- 
ters would remain in one location a sufficient length of time for the establish- 
ment there of a pigeon loft. A pigeon post of a few birds, 8 or 12, could be 
assigned to the division command post and prompt service for important in- 
formation would be assured by this means. It must be remembered, however, 
that, as a rule, pigeons should be kept away from their lofts for only three or 
four consecutive days, when, if they have not been previously used, they 
should be released and a supply of fresh pigeons sent forward from the loft. 
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It is also a fact that in all probability the events which occur the first three or 
four days of the operation of independent cavalry are the most important for 
the army commander to learn promptly. Therefore pigeons furnish a very 
suitable and excellent means of communication in this regard. 

Dispersed Formation When the cavalry division is employed in dispersed 
formation, the following means of communication will be found suitable for 
use within the division: 

(a) Between division command post and brigade command posts: 

Radio—One set for communication to brigades, 
One set for communication from the airplane. 
Couriers—Usually motorcycle couriers, 
Courier airplane. 
Visual signaling—A remote possibility. 

An airplane of the air unit operating with the division would in many 
cases render valuable service when employed as a courier airplane. Messages 
or orders from the division command post would be dropped at the brigade 
panels, and even at regimental panels, if it ever became desirable for the 
division to communicate directly with a regiment. 

(6) Between brigade command post and regimental command posts: 

Radio—One set for communication to regiments. 

A set at the brigade command post for communication to 
the airplane is not necessary unless an airplane is 
especially assigned for work with the brigade. 

Couriers—Usually motorcycle. 
Visual signaling—A remote possibility. 
Pyrotechnics—Possibly the one signal mentioned. 

(c) Within the regiment as given under “advance cavalry.” 

Close Formation —When the cavalry division is employed in close forma- 
tion it presents the same aspect, as to suitable signal communications within 
itself, as an infantry division in combat, except that under the present organiza- 
tion its subordinate units, regiments and battalions, are more numerous, and a 
slightly greater degree of dispersion than in an infantry division is likely to 
exist. The same means of communication as previously mentioned are suit- 
able in this case, and in addition wire communication and the usual pyro- 
technic signals as used within an infantry division. 

During combat in close formation wire communications are feasible from 
division command post to those of brigades, and in most cases on to those of 
regiments. The principle of an axis of signal communications should be fol- 
lowed. The wires should assure communication to the subordinate units until 
the division breaks from the close formation to the dispersed formation, when 
the means of communication suitable for the latter formation only should be 
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Wire Line Instruments.—As will be seen by referring to the systems, four 
types of instruments are used over wire lines, viz., telephone, telegraph, buzzer- 
phone, and service buzzer. The principle of operation of the telephone is the 
propulsion of voice currents or waves over the wires, while the principle of the 
other three instruments is that of the telegraph. For warfare of continuous 
movement, the telephone would be employed to a greater extent than the 
others. During periods of long stabilization, when time is available for stretch- 
ing long lines from the rear to the front, wire communication would be estab- 
lished from the army. On these lines telephone and telegraph service would 
be established, the ordinary telegraph instrument being employed. The buz- 
zerphone and service buzzer are special instruments and would be used on any 
wire lines where their special services were required. 

The buzzerphone consists of a small portable case containing a telegraph 
key, head receivers, and the necessary electrical transmitting power. A special 
arrangement which permits its use as a telephone may be attached to it when 
occasion demands. Normally this should not be done, since a dual function 
assigned to any instrument interferes with its full and efficient employment in 
its particular function. The particular advantage of the buzzerphone is its 
secrecy when used as a telegraph instrument. As such, the interception of its 
messages is very difficult. When used as a telephone, the buzzerphone is no 
more secret than any other telephone instrument. 

The service buzzer is in reality a modernized form of the old cavalry buzzer. 
It is contained in a small portable leather case, which contains a telegraph key, 
receivers, and small dry batteries. It is also equipped with an attachment 
which permits its use as a telephone. As a telephone instrument, it is no more 
powerful than any other telephone, but as a telegraph it is the most powerful 
instrument of its kind known. Due to this power, it is far from secret; but it 
is able to work over lines too long for telephone transmission and over leaking 
lines whose insulation has been worn by the passage of traffic or other causes; 
also, due to its high power, the service buzzer interferes with telephone, ordi- 
nary telegraph, buzzerphone, or radio systems with which it is in too close 
contact, and on this account cannot be used as an integral part of the ordinary 
wire system. Its use is therefore restricted to special cases which arise requiring 
its employment. 

Cavalry as Infantry—There is still another phase of employment of a 
cavalry division which has not been specifically considered in the above dis- 
cussion, and that is its employment as infantry as a part of a corps. This use 
of a cavalry division would probably be rather unusual, and, from the view- 
point of signal communications, need be merely mentioned, since the means 
of communication as given for a cavalry division acting in close formation 
would fulfill the necessary requirement in a situation of this kind. 

To summarize the suitable and requisite means of signal communication 
for employment by cavalry, we will have— 
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(A) At the division command post: 

Radio—One set for communication to the controlling unit, 

One set for communication to cavalry brigades, 
One set for communication from the airplane. 

Wire Communication—Necessary equipment for use to cavalry 
brigades during operation in close forma- 
tion only. 

Couriers—Motorcycle couriers at the division message center for 
communication to the controlling unit and to cavalry 
brigades (or regiments). 

Courier airplane at the division airdrome or landing field 
for communication to the controlling unit and to 
cavalry brigades (or regiments). 

Visual Signaling—aA heliograph for emergency use to the control- 
ling unit (the propriety of issuing this equip- 
ment to the division is questionable). 

A pigeon post at the division message center for com- 
munication to the controlling unit. 
Panels—Identification and rectangular signaling panels for com- 
munication to the airplane. 


(B) At the brigade command posts: 
Radio—One set for communication to division or controlling unit, 
One set for communication to regiments, 
One set for communication from airplane. 

Wire Communication—Necessary equipment for use to cavalry 
regiments during operation in close 
formation only. 

Courvers—Motorcycle (or mounted) couriers at the brigade mes- 
sage center for communication to division or control- 
ling unit and to regiments. 

Visual Signaling—A heliograph for emergency use to division or 

the controlling unit (see remark under A). 

Pyrotechnics—Rockets. 

Panels—Identification and rectangular signaling panels for com- 

munication to the airplane. 





Pigeons 


(C) At the regimental command posts: 
Radio—One set for communication to brigade or controlling unit. 
One set for communication to squadrons. 

(Note.—A radio set for communication from the airplane is sel- 
dom necessary at a regimental headquarters. Panels 
and dropped messages will usually fulfill the require- 
ments. ) 

Couriers—Mounted or motorcycle couriers at regimental message 
center for communication to brigade or controlling 
unit and to squadrons. 

Visual Signaling—A heliograph for emergency use to brigade or 

the controlling unit (see remerk under A). 

Pyrotechnics—Rockets. 

Panels—Identification and rectangular signaling panels for com- 
munication to the airplane. 
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(D) At the squadron command posts: 

Radio—One set for communication to regiment or the controlling 

unit. 

Couriers—Mounted (or motorcycle) couriers at squadron message 
center for communication to regiment or the control- 
ling unit and to troops. 

Visual Signaling—F lags and lamps, emergency to the rear, and to 

troops. 

Pyrotechnics—Rifle bomb. ; 

Panels—Identification and rectangular for signaling to the airplane. 


(E) At the troop command posts: 
Couriers—Mounted couriers for communication to squadron and 
latoons. 
Visual Signaling—Flags and lamps for communication to squad- 
ron and platoons. 
Pyrotechnics—Rifle bomb or Very pistol. 
Panels—Identification and rectangular for signaling to the airplane. 


The question as to the practicability and need of visual signaling by means - 
of light projectors, lamps, heliograph, etc., except for very short distances, is a 
mooted one. It is quite true that, in the past and as late as the early stages of 
the World War, visual signaling from isolated units, especially cavalry, over 
quite long distances had proven very valuable. Nevertheless, it must be borne 
in mind that these were emergency cases, that visual signaling is a very slow 
method of communication and is dependent on conditions of weather and 
terrain, and that at the present time radio telegraphy has reached a stage of 
very efficient development, which was not true at the time the aforementioned 
incidents occurred. It is the opinion of the writer that, due to the many dis- 
advantages of visual signaling and to the fact that all units down to the bat- 
talion and squadron are equipped with radio sets, visual signaling should be 
considered a means of communication suitable for employment over short 
distances and within the smaller units only. 


CAVALRY SIGNAL PERSONNEL 


In considering the organization of signal personnel for cavalry units, two 
main questions present themselves. First, the strength and proper organiza- 
tion of the signal personnel necessary to operate and maintain the various 
means of communication adopted for use by the different combat units; and, 
second, whether this personnel should be Signal Corps personnel or whether 
they should belong to the branch or arm of the service for which they operate. 

Fundamental principles governing the organization of signal personnel 
serving with any unit are as follows: 

(a) That each tactical unit should be so organized as to its signal 
personnel and equipment that the unit is self-sustaining and is able to 
operate as an independent unit whenever occasion demands; 
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(6) That the signal communication system of any unit should 
function smoothly as an integral part of the system of the higher unit, 
when the unit forms a tactical part of a higher unit; 

(c) That the control of the signal communication system of any 
unit should follow the normal channels of military command, placing 
the responsibility for signal communications within a unit upon the 
unit commander. 

Whether the signal personnel of a unit are furnished from the Signal Corps 
or whether they belong to the branch of the service for which they operate in 
no way affects the principles governing their tactical employment nor their 
requisite strength. Therefore the question of their control and the question 
of their required strength may be discussed and decided independently. 

The War Plans Division of the General Staff has decided that the signal 
personnel of units lower than a division shall belong to the different arms of 
the service respectively, and the Signal Corps shall furnish personnel for 
division and higher headquarters. 

In adhering to this plan the following difficulties are apparent and will 
have to be overcome: 

(a) The proper development of suitable technical apparatus may be 
retarded ; 

(4) The training of technical operatives may not be standardized ; 

(c) The efficiency of signal communications may be lowered by the 
promotion to other duties of officers who have made good as signal 
officers. 

Following the general principles of organization as enunciated above, the 
control of the signal personnel of any unit would be the same, whether they 
belonged to the Signal Corps or not. If they were Signal Corps personnel they 
would be permanently assigned to the tactical unit and become as much an 
integral part of that unit as any other subordinate unit, their control being 
entirely under the commander cf the unit, subject, of course, to the authority 
of the next higher commander. 

The efficiency of signal communications depends to a great extent upon the 
development of technical equipment most suitable to the exact conditions under 
which it will be employed. This equipment will be developed in Signal Corps 
laboratories. A necessary guide for development along proper lines is the 
actual front-line experience of officers trained in the particular technical 
specialties. An officer detailed from the line to fill temporarily the position 
of brigade or regimental signal officer would not in most cases be sufficiently 
trained for this purpose. Divergent methods of development and indefinite 
policies would probably result. 

Standard methods of procedure should be followed in the operation and 
maintenance of the various technical systems in order to avoid confusion where 
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systems of different tactical units overlap in both respects. Better results in 
this respect could be obtained if a basic technical training were given through- 
out and standardized under one branch of the service. 

It will often happen that the officer commanding the regimental or brigade 
signal unit will be in line for merited promotion. If he belongs to the branch 
of the service of the regiment or brigade, his promotion will most probably 
take him away from the work in which he has been specializing and in which 
he has made good, or he will be kept at that work and lose deserved promotion. 

However, these difficulties can be overcome. Whatever scheme is adopted 
should follow a logical policy, and will very probably prove satisfactory, pro- 
vided the policy remains unaltered a sufficient length of time to permit the 
smoothing off of rough edges. 











Polo in a Division 


BY 


Major N. BUTLER BRISCOE, Cavalry 


THE PROBLEM of organization and training of polo players and horses in 
an Infantry Division resolves itself into a question of how to get at the officers 
of the dismounted branches. The personnel of the mounted regiments will 
almost invariably include officers who have already played, and they will bring 
up their own new men and ponies. The young officer of infantry works under 
a great handicap. His organization does not keep many horses, there are too 
few senior officers who have taken a playing part in the game, and he has had 
absolutely no encouragement to own a horse. The average infantry officer is, 
through no fault of his own in most cases, a very poor rider. He has had 
neither instruction nor encouragement in the past. 

The division in question was most fortunate in being stationed near a 
mounted post where there were several polo teams in existence as well as a 
civilian team in a neighboring town. The result was that the mounted officers 
were afforded an opportunity to play a great deal of polo. This, however, did 
not encourage the dismounted men to turn out, and in fact did not really 
develop any number of new players in the mounted regiments. We were com- 
pelled to stop the outside games and start in at the beginning with our own 
people, with the idea of bringing into the game as many men and horses as 
possible. 

About this time spring came, and with it the activity of the War Depart- 
ment as well as a course of riding for all officers of the division. The polo 
representative obtained permission for the officers desiring to take up polo to 
do so during the equitation period instead of taking the regular course. This 
brought out for polo a number of men who would otherwise not have taken it 
up, and the results have more than justified the seeming neglect of the official 
status of the equitation class. 

The first lessons were the usual ones in grooming, care of equipment, and 
adjustment, nomenclature, ete., of the equipment. 

The next step, in order to keep up the interest of the men and to get away 
from the compulsory attitude, was to train the horses. The man was required 
to obtain certain results from his mount, the instructor giving the necessary 
explanations of methods to be used, watching the results and making correc- 
tions, always with the idea uppermost that it was the horse that was being 
trained. Naturally, the man learned a great deal about riding in handling the 
horse. There was no time spent in the usual lessons without stirrups, exercises 
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for the man’s muscles, ete., which are the things that make the dismounted 
officer so weary of riding instruction. His aim is not to be a finished horseman, 
but to be able to ride without discomfort and to obtain some pleasure from his 
riding. He soon becomes tired of the no-stirrups-slow-trot game, and if you 
want him to take an interest in things horsey don’t kill his pleasure in them. 

These exercises included the starts, halts, half-halts, and much insistence 
on proper gaiting and loose curb reins. The method of holding the reins is 
that where the middle finger separates the two snaffle reins and the little finger 
the two curb reins, this method allowing a distinct change from the snaffle to 
the curb without the necessity of using the other hand. The work was first 
conducted on an oval track, then on a large figure eight, in column with 
various distances. 

When this set of exercises was completed satisfactorily, the man knew how 
to stop, start, and control his horse’s gaits and distance from the horse ahead, 
and the horse had learned that he was not an independent unit and would not 
be deserted by his fellows. The horse had also learned to change his lead when 
he changed direction, and the man had learned to force him to change. No 
effort was made to teach either man or horse to change the lead on the straight- 
away, the change for the turn being the important point. Similarly, no effort 
was made to teach the turn on the forehand, and the turn on the haunches, 
being the only safe method, was rigidly insisted upon. 

The next set of exercises consisted of several different drills in control of 
direction of the horse. The leading trooper in a column with twenty-yard dis- 
tances was required to turn and proceed to the rear of the column by zigzagging 
through the column. The platoon was divided, and exercises in abouts, passing 
the lines through each other, halting at the time of meeting, and so on, were 
given. The riders were paired off and given a mark to represent the ball, and 
were required to ride at it from opposite directions, teaching the man the rule 
on the subject and the horse to go straight in spite of the other horse. The 
riders were paired off for instruction in riding-off, the rules for the man and 
the push for the horse being learned at the same time. 

The completion of these exercises gave men and horses who could and 
would go straight, start, stop, turn quickly, and lead properly, besides riding-off 
and maintaining their places without a fight between man and horse, Many 
horses took and passed the qualification test at this stage. 

The next step was to take up the mallet. The men were put in column 
again at the walk with their mallets. The horses soon became accustomed to 
the slow swing of the mallet, as it was insisted upon that there be no “swishing” 
of mallets. The men were then instructed in the proper method of holding the 
mallet for the different strokes, how to shift their weight, and how to make the 
complete strokes without disturbing the reins or hitting the horse. There were 
several days of this drill in technique before the men tried any individual work, 
and the progression from this stage was not to the ball, but to the same thing 
at the canter, both in column and alone. The follow through was strongly 
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insisted upon in making all strokes, the test being that the mallet should rise 
at least as high as the horse’s back in finishing the stroke. All men thus ac- 
quired the habit of swinging clear of the horse. 

The next step was to go to the ball and carry it along as they found it with- 
out crossing over the line of the ball in order to get on the right. The usual 
pens and wooden horses were erected at various places around the camp, and the 
men came along very well with their mallet-work, learning not only to carry a 
still ball along, but that most important thing, to pick up a moving ball. 

The next step was to pair off the men. They were assigned, according to 
their regiments or brigades, in pairs of forwards or pairs of backs, each man 
having his number and always playing in that position except for the necessary 
swapping with his own partner during play. It was considered a high crime 
for a forward to get among his own backs or for a back to get up forward. The 
men had only two places they could ever be called upon to play, and they each 
knew who their partner was and what he could do. The organization of teams 
for practice was simplified, and the teams could be arranged so that they were 
nearly matched in strength. 

The fouling was all explained and practiced as the pairs were made up, and 
the games have been extremely clean for beginners—in fact, the worst offenders 
are the men who had played some before the course started. However, there 
has been no let-up on the rule proposition, and the referee is really there to 
referee, not simply to throw in the ball. He carries a whistle, and the game is 
stopped when a foul is committed, no matter how the cessation of play may 
affect the score. This system makes everybody more careful and has a tendency 
to impress the rules on the minds of the players. 

The above course of instruction was supplemented by a series of brief arti- 
cles published in the camp newspaper, a weekly, that covered the same ground 
as the outside instruction and was timed so as to be immediately useful. The 
subjects were: History of the game—information as to number of players, 
number of horses per player, cost of equipment, and general discussion of the 
value of polo to the Army and to the country as related to horseflesh ; ponies— 
size, weight, gaits, handiness, leads, turns, ete.; equipment—starting new 
leather, care, adjustment, bitting, types of saddles, ete.; mallet-work ; rules and 
plays; care of ponies before, during, and after play. 

Most of the men cut the articles out and saved them, often springing the 
printed word of the article on the author in the discussions that arose. 

The test was the same for man and horse, and consisted of a trip through 
the stakes (set ten yards apart), to check up on the change of lead for the 
change of direction. Next came the riding-off test, from a standing start, one 
man on each side of the instructor, who threw out a ball, each man to push the 
other over far enough to allow himself a back-stroke. The third requirement 
was that the man should make the four main strokes cleanly, forward and back 
on each side of the horse. The result of this test was to insure safety on the 
field. ; 
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When the course started, in the middle of March, the division had seven 
men and eleven horses that were safe on the field. By the middle of June there 
were over thirty horses and about twenty men who were safe on the field. The 
increase in horses was largest in the mounted regiments, but almost all the new 
men were infantry officers, qualified on the horses that they had trained and 
qualified themselves. A number of officers have bought their own horses, and 
the interest in polo is steadily increasing in the division; nearly every week 
there is a new man to qualify. 

The results of this interest in polo prove one point conclusively, I believe ; 
that is, that the infantry officer would like to ride and to own horses if he were 
properly encouraged. In the past he has been so instructed that he felt he was 
accomplishing nothing. Months of slow trot without stirrups may be necessary 
for the mounted officer, but the infantryman wants less finished instruction, 
more pleasure, and more encouragement. 

Some of the ladies in the division have organized and always have hot tea 
on hand for the players during the games. The game is not hurried, and this 
feature brings the players together for less heated discussion than is held on 
the field, and allows the period to be discussed without confusion with some 
other period. It also allows the spectators to mingle with the players and by 
discussion learn more about the game. The interest taken by non-players is 
very helpful and in the division mentioned is very strong. 

The number of new players developed sounds good, but the best result 
obtained is that every day you may see infantry officers out on the parade 
schooling horses; the trails around the camp are used for pleasure riding by 
these infantrymen ; the horse-shows have entries in all classes from the infantry 
regiments, and the horses they ride are fit to ride, both in appearance and con- 
duct. Some of the most popular ponies in the division for polo were entirely 
schooled by infantry officers. 


CavaALry will retain its raison d’étre as long as quickness and surprise hold 
their value on the field of battle—General WEyGaANp, in Revue de Cavalerie 
for January-February, 1921. 











Cavalry Reorganization 


BY 
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By THE Act or JuNE 4, 1920, the Cavalry was reduced in strength to 950 
commissioned and 20,000 enlisted men, and it was prescribed by the General 
Staff that a Cavalry Division should number approximately 6,000 men. For 
these and other reasons it became necessary to reorganize. Unfortunately, the 
Office of the Chief of Cavalry, newly created, was not filled until August, 1920, 
and thus considerable delay in the final drawing up and approval of the Tables 
of Organization was caused. 

The principal problems that arose were: 

(a) To allot to the troop (the captain’s command) sufficient strength to 
make it a complete and independent unit with the maximum mobility, able to 4 
conduct its own dismounted fire fight and to fight mounted. 

(b) Not to reduce the number of regiments below seventeen if a suitable 
organization could be maintained by organizing that number. 

(c) To organize a sufficient number of machine-gun squadrons, with addi- 
tional machine-gun troops in such numbers as to give a proportion of at least 
one machine-gun troop per regiment. 

(d) To organize at least two cavalry divisions of such strength that they 
would be ready for field service at all times, easily transported by rail or water, 
without undue strain on transportation and not take up excessive road space on 
the march. 

(e) To provide for brigade and division headquarters. 

(f) To provide for the personnel required in the Office of the Chief of 
Cavalry. 

(g) To provide nine corps area units for use in training the reserves in 
peace and enlisted replacements in time of war. 

(hk) To provide the necessary personnel to properly conduct the Cavalry 
School. 

(i) To so organize each headquarters, from division to troop, inclusive, 
that it would be self-contained, and thus abolish the necessity of taking fighting 
men from the ranks to perform special duty. 

(j) As far as possible, to keep all units in peace at their war strength, or 
at least have an organization capable of expansion to war strength with the 
minimum of training. 

(k) The questions of armament and equipment are so interwoven with that 

. of organization that these subjects also had to be considered. 
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After a careful study of our own and such foreign tables as were available, 
many consultations and consideration of the most probable use to be made of 
our cavalry in case of an emergency, the problems were met as follows: 

(a) The war strength of a troop was made five officers and 126 enlisted 
men. This troop was divided into a troop headquarters, three rifle platoons, 
and one automatic rifle platoon of six guns (to be armed with machine rifles in 
place of automatics as soon as a machine rifle is accepted for use by the Army), 
each platoon to be commanded by an officer. For three reasons the machine 
rifles were placed in a separate platoon rather than assigned two to each rifle 
platoon. First, if desiring to use the rifles grouped, for example, supporting a 
mounted attack by their fire, it would not be necessary to draw a commander 
from his unit to command them. In the second place, it was believed that 
mobility of the troop would be increased by keeping all led animals in one 
part of the column rather than having them scattered throughout. Finally, it 
was believed that where it was desired to use the machine rifles as part of the 
platoons, by being divided into three squads of two guns each, they could join 
their proper platoons when going into dismounted action with practically no 
longer delay than if actually marching with them. Owing to the many other 
requirements to be met by the 950 officers and 20,000 men, it was found that 
in peace time the troop could not be kept at this strength. Therefore each rifle 
platoon was reduced from 27 to 19 men (two squads, of a corporal and seven 
privates, instead of three) and troop headquarters reduced by one cook, one 
horseshoer, and four messengers; also, only two lieutenants were assigned to a 
troop instead of four. This gave a peace strength of three officers and 96 
enlisted men. It is believed that this troop is capable of rapid expansion, in 
case of necessity, to war strength. 

(6) Seventeen regiments were retained, having two squadrons of three 
troops each, a headquarters troop and service troop, the headquarters troop 
being composed of the men who would be with the regimental commander in 
action (forward echelon), the service troop forming the regimental train and 
offices of record (rear echelon). 

(c) Six machine-gun squadrons of three troops each were formed with an 
addition of three separate machine-gun troops (one to be attached, for instruc- 
tion purposes, to the Cavalry School, one to the regiment in the P. I. Depart- 
ment, and one to the regiment in the Hawaiian Department). The troops will 
consist of a peace strength of four officers and 101 enlisted men, divided into 
three platoons of two guns each. War strength expansion will give five officers 
and i05 men. After careful consideration, it was deemed best to form the 
machine-guns into squadrons rather than assign them to regiments, as it has 
been found often necessary to form provisional squadrons for machine-gun 
instruction, and this necessitates assigning a temporary squadron commander 
and staff, thus taking officers and men from their proper duties. Also, with a 
squadron of machine-guns assigned to each brigade, the brigade commander 
has a mobile fire reserve, or, if he desires, he can attach one troop to each regi- 
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ment, holding the third in reserve; or he can attach two to one regiment and 
one to the other. In normal times, when desirable, for any reason, a machine- 
gun troop can be attached to a regiment for duty without the necessity of 
increasing the staff of the regiment. 

(d) Two cavalry divisions were organized, each comprising two cavalry 
brigades consisting each of two regiments, a machine-gun squadron, and 
brigade headquarters troop; a division headquarters, division headquarters 
troop, and the special troops of a division, such as the battalion of horse artil- 
lery, battalion of mounted engineers, ete. While the special troops belong to 
the division, their personnel comes from their own arms and the tables are 
made by them. 

(e) A brigade headquarters troop was organized for each brigade head- 
quarters, and a division headquarters troop, miscellaneous detachment (clerks, 
observers, ete.), and the headquarters for the special troops of a division are 
grouped under one command for disciplinary and administrative purposes. 

(f) In peace an office force of fourteen officers (exclusive of the chief) and 
fourteen enlisted men were provided for the Office of the Chief of Cavalry 
This office is not a bureau and no civilian personnel is allowed. 

(g) Each Corps Area has been furnished a squadron identical in organiza- 
tion with the squadron in the regiment, except that one platoon of each squad- 
ron is armed with machine-guns instead of machine rifles, This was done so 
that instruction in machine-guns could be given the reserves in peace and re- 
placements in war. The war and peace strength of these squadrons (called 
Cavalry Training Center Squadrons) is the same. With the strength allotted, 
it is believed that they will be able to train the nurnber of replacements which 
will be required at one time. Of course, horses, arms, and equipment will have 
to be added to train these replacements. 

(h) The Cavalry School has been allotted 35 officers and 450 enlisted men 
in addition to the cavalry regiment and machine-gun troop on duty at the 
school. In war the school will train officer replacements. 

(i) Each headquarters has been organized so that it is complete, with its 
communication group, orderlies, scouts, messengers, cooks, clerks, ete. As it is 
self-supporting, there will be no excuse for taking men from the ranks to per- 
form special duty at any of the headquarters. The squadron headquarters 
detachment now belongs to squadron headquarters and is not part of the regi- 
mental headquarters troop. 

(7) Every effort was made to keep the units in peace at the same streneth 
as in war, but this was impossible of accomplishment if seventeen regiments 
were to be organized and the other requirements met that the War Department 
desired. 

(k) The arms are rifle, saber, and pistol for troopers, with six machine 
rifles to each troop and one machine-gun squadron to each brigade. A ma- 
chine-gun troop will be attached to a regiment acting alone. The development 
of the machine rifle and machine-gun enabled the regiment to be decreased in 
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numbers without greatly diminishing its fire power, and thus made possible 
smaller cavalry divisions (war strength of cavalry troopers to each division, 
5,222), so much more mobile and available for use where rail or water trans- 
portation is required. Pack-horses have been used in place of pack-mules, as 
after severe tests the Cavalry Board found the horse stood the work far better 
than the mule. It is believed this is largely due to the fact that the pack-horse 
has the same gaits as the riding animals. Another advantage the pack-horses 
have is that they are interchangeable, when necessary, with the riding animals. 

This article has been written at the request of the Editor of the CavaLry 
JOURNAL in the hope that it would explain more in detail the causes for the 
changes in cavalry organization than the service at large could gather from 
merely studying the tables. 


CAVALRY OF THE FUTURE 


TuE strategic functions of this arm will become of vital importance. The 
speed of the horse will be used no longer for attack, but for rapid strategic 
maneuvers. In this department an independent force of cavalry, properly han- 
dled, will obtain great successes of much strategic importance. Its main func- 
tion will be to attack the flanks and rear of the enemy during a battle, cut his 
communications as the operation proceeds, and cause confusion behind the 
hostile front.—BERNHARDI, in The War of the Future.* 





* See Review of New Books. 














Notes of the New Provisional French 
Cavalry Drill Regulations 


THE 4APPEARANCE of the first volume of the new French “Provisional Cav- 
alry Drill Regulations” enables us to obtain an insight into the theories of 
cavalry employment now held by the French. The veterans of war in that 
country mean to build up a very different cavalry than the cavalry of 1914. 

The protracted service of the old cavalry units in the trenches has made a 
marked impress on their ideas as to cavalry organization and training. That 
its use in close conjunction with other arms is forecast, is seen in the fact that 
of the seven officers who formulated the new regulations one is an infantry, 
one an artillery officer. That its future principal weapon will be another than 
the “arme blanche” is made plain by these expressions of policy: 


“The possibility of transporting rapidly and across all kinds of 
country the means of powerful fire, joined to a great capacity for 
maneuver, are the distinctive qu: ilities of cavalry. 

“Tn the present day, cavalry fights normally with fire-action. 

“Cavalry maneuvers mounted and fights most often on foot. 
Mounted combat is exceptional; but it remains possible for small 
units—platoons, squadrons—and should be prepared for.” 


The lance has been discarded. The saber is kept and practiced. It is 
admitted that small units may attack with the saber. The pistol is given to a 
few non-commissioned officers and automatic riflemen. The rifle and bayonet 
are carried by all but a few. The armament centers about the automatic rifle, 
and includes hand grenades, rifle grenades, intrenching tools, and gas masks. 

The regulations warn that instruction in mounted evolutions and maneuver 
must be reduced to the minimum, in order to permit sufficient time for the 
training of the trooper in dismounted combat. It is recommended that the 
double end be accomplished by interspersing the exercises of dismounted in- 
struction in the periods of mounted work. 

These regulations look to two general types of dismounted work: The first 
case, of most frequent application, “in which a body of cavalry is called upon 
to engage along a wide front when the situation is still confused and the front 
subject to oscillations of considerable amplitude”; and the second case, “when 
the front is stabilized and the cavalry can be said to be converted for the 
moment into infantry.” 

To meet the latter case, appropriate organizations are provided. Each pla- 
toon furnishes one or two combat groups. A combat group is the elementary 
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unit for dismounted combat. It comprises essentially an automatic rifle, the 
men who serve and supply it, and those who protect it and scout for it. Or, 
again, the group comprises two équipes, that of the automatic rifle squad and 
that of the grenadiers and scouts. The latter includes one rifle grenadier and 
one grenade-thrower. The group normally numbers thirteen. It is contem- 
plated that the groups and équipes will be the basic formations, even in the 
first type of combat. Upon orders being given to fight on foot, these fractions 
are successively assembled by their respective chiefs. 

The groups of two platoons may be formed together into a section, one of 
the platoon leaders commanding. A section comprises three groups, and its 
commonest formations are: that of three lines, the groups being in line one 
behind the other; and column of threes, the groups being abreast in column 
of files. The squadron comprises four platoons, and can therefore supply two 
sections for dismounted combat. To form a company of four sections, the 
sections of two squadrons are combined, one of the captains commanding. The 
battalion is formed of the dismounted elements of a brigade, or a battalion of 
two companies may be formed from a regiment. A regiment comprises gen- 
erally four squadrons and two sections of machine-guns. It is contemplated 
to increase the number of machine-gun sections to four. 

Instruction which is prescribed embraces exercises in attack of positions, 
consolidation of positions, and methodical attacks under protection of artillery 
barrage. The company is practiced in various approach formations, such as 
the checker-board, the triangle, trapezium, and lozenge. Individual instruc- 
tion gives much emphasis to the use of the machine-gun and automatic rifle 
and includes bayonet fencing, use of intrenching tools and gas mask. 

Column of fours is the normal assembly formation for mounted platcons 
and column of twos the habitual formation for route and maneuver. The 
battle formation, which is the formation for the mounted charge, is in double 
rank, one and a half meters between ranks. It is obtained from column by the 
obliquing of the leading element to the right, while elements in rear come up 
successively on the left. No provision is made for a pistol attack, the pistol 
being issued only to a few individuals who do not carry rifles. 

The normal formation of the squadron for assembly, march, and maneuver 
is the line of platoon columns (of fours or twos). Machine-gun sections are 
given considerable latitude of position and movement. Only two close-order 
formations are prescribed for the regiment. Whereas in former days the evolu- 
tions of cavalry were a function of that conception of cavalry which hinged 
upon the saber charge, the new theories of cavalry employment call for a 
greater use of extended formations. 

The direction of the changes in the French regulations is clearly that in 
which our own theories of the employment of cavalry have kept us pretty 
steadily headed since the Civil War. European cavalry learned in this war 
the lessons which were brought home to the American cavalry half a century 
before. In its particular provisions, the question of how far the French regu- 
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lation has been produced by the emphasis placed by its authors upon some 
particular phases of the late war which ran through many phases, how far the 
result of a comprehensive study of the late war with the whole of military 
history as a clearly defined background—this question must inevitably arise in 
the mind of the American reader. The importance at this time of these new 
regulations to the military student, and particularly to the cavalryman, will be 
appreciated when it is remembered that since the elimination of Germany and 
Russia as organized military powers France becomes the leading military 
nation. 
Tue Eprror. 


Topay there is reason for fearing that we are going too farin . . . under- 
estimating the value of cavalry as such, expecting nothing more from its stra- 
tegic activities simply because it was so often used wrongly in the war. It would 
be a great disaster if this view gained ground.—Bernuarpr, in The War of 
the Future.* 





* See Review of New Books. 




















The Number of Officers of the Regular Army 
and Their Distribution in Grades 


BY 


Major T. W. HAMMOND, General Staff Corps 


THe ARMY ReEorGANiIzATION Act of June 4, 1920, provides, in section 4, 
that “there shall be one general, as now authorized by law, until a vacancy 
occurs in that office, after which it shall cease to exist. On and after July 1, 
1920, there shall be 21 major-generals and 46 brigadier-generals of the line; 
599 colonels; 674 lieutenant-colonels; 2,245 majors; 4,490 captains, 4,266 first 
lieutenants; 2,694 second lieutenants; and also the number of officers of the 
Medical Department and chaplains, hereinafter provided for, professors as now 
authorized by law, and the present military storekeeper.” There is thus pro- 
vided by this act a permanent commissioned personnel for the Regular Army 
of 14,968 officers, exclusive of the general officers of the line, the officers of the 
Medical Department, chaplains, professors, and the military storekeeper. Of 
these 14,968 officers, 46.5 per cent of them are in the grades of first and second 
lieutenant; 30 per cent of them are in the grade of captain, and 23.5 per cent 
of them are in field grades, 4 per cent being in the grade of colonel, 4.5 per cent 
in the grade of lieutenant-colonel, and 15 per cent in the grade of major. The 
percentages of the number of officers of the Navy in the corresponding grades 
are: 4 per cent in the grade of captain (colonel); 7 per cent in the grade of 
commander (lieutenant-colonel) ; 14 per cent in the grade of lieutenant-com- 
mander (major) ; 3214 per cent in the grade of lieutenant (captain) ; and 4114 
per cent in the grades of lieutenant (junior grade) and ensign (first and second 
lieutenants). That is, under existing law, the Army has a smaller percentage 
of its officers in the higher grades and a larger percentage of its officers in the 
lower grades than the Navy. 

Section 1 of this act provides for the creation in time of peace of the War 
Army—the Army of the United States—consisting of the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. The functions or missions of 
these three components of the Army of the United States in times of peace 
and war are not definitely defined in the act, but their missions are clearly 
indicated in law, and after a very careful study of the act these missions have 
been determined and announced by the War Department to be as follows: 


The mission of the Regular Army is: 
(a) To provide adequate garrisons in peace and in war for our overseas 
possessions, 
(6) To provide adequate peace garrisons for the coast defenses within 
the continental limits of the United States. 
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(c) To provide adequate personnel for the development and training of 
the National Guard and the Organized Reserves. 

(d) To provide the necessary personnel for the overhead of the Army of 
the United States, wherein the duties are of a continuing nature. 

(e) To provide an adequate, organized, balanced, and effective expedi- 
tionary force, which shall be available for emergencies within 
the continental limits of the United States or elsewhere and 
which will serve as a model for the organization, discipline, and 
training of the National Guard and the Organized Reserves. 

The mission of the National Guard is: 

(a) In time of peace to provide an adequate, organized, and effective 
force, which shall be available in minor emergencies, or for em- 
ployment within the limits of the United States, by the States 
or by the United States. 

(6) In time of war or when Congress has authorized major emergencies, 
the use of troops in excess of those of the Regular Army, to pro- 
vide an adequate, balanced, and effective component of the Army 
of the United States for employment by the United States with- 
out restrictions. 

The mission of the Organized Reserves is: 

To provide a trained, organized, and balanced force, which may be 
readily expanded into an adequate war component of the Army 
of the United States to meet any major emergency requiring the 
use of troops in excess of those of the Regular Army and the 
National Guard. 

The mission of the Regular Army in time of peace, as thus announced, is 
no longer as it always has been heretofore, simply to organize, train, administer, 
equip, and supply the Regular Army, provide for the overseas garrisons, act as 
a police force in the United States, and give limited assistance to the National 
Guard and the civilian schools and colleges, but it is broadened to include, in 
addition, the very much larger and more responsible function of preparing the 
whole Army, including the Regular Army, National Guard, and Organized 
Reserves, for war. Such a mission can be carried out only by a permanent 
personnel of professionally trained officers and a number of enlisted men which 
will vary from time to time. The law prescribes the number of officers and 
provides for a maximum enlisted strength. With these officers and an enlisted 
strength never in excess of the maximum, the complete mission of the Regular 
Army must be carried out. To carry this out in a way which experience has 
demonstrated to be effective and efficient, the law divides the Regular Army 
into a number of branches, and to each branch is assigned by law and regula- 
tions certain specified duties and functions, and for each branch the law pro- 
vides a definite number of officers and enlisted men. 

This law was passed by Congress after a most exhaustive study of Army 
erganization by the military committees of both Houses. In addition to ex- 
tended hearings by both committees, many members of the committees traveled 
thousands of miles in Europe, visiting the battlefields and military activities 
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of the American Expeditionary Forces, and in the United States, visiting Army 
camps, cantonments, flying fields, schools and war-time manufacturing plants. 
Perhaps at no time in the history of our country has the problem of national 
defense and Army organization been as thoroughly gone into by Congress as 
immediately following the World War; and while many lessons of that war are 
impressed upon our legislators, perhaps no one of them is as forcibly impressed 
upon them as the necessity for maintaining in time of peace a body of well- 
trained and efficient officers. No matter how the members of those committees 
may disagree on matters of universal training, of industrial preparedness, and 
other matters connected with national defense, they are practically unanimous 
in agreeing that a well trained body of professional officers is not only necessary, 
but under our popular theory of a national military policy is the very founda- 
tion of national defense, because it is the nucleus about which the whole nation 
must expand in time of war. 

A large standing army cannot be maintained in time of peace. Our battles 
of the future will be fought, as they have been fought in the past, by the citizen 
soldier, and experience has taught us that the citizen can devote but a very small 
fraction of his time in preparing himself for the performance of this the most 
solemn duty that he is ever called upon to perform. The study and develop- 
ment of the art and science of war is not for him. His duty is to fight when 
the time comes; but he expects that when he goes to fight he will be properly 
organized, properly equipped, properly armed, properly supplied, and that the 
whole gigantic machine for war will be so well perfected and his work and his 
functions so well understood by those men who devote their lives to its develop- 
ment that all he will have to do is to take his place in the machine when war is 
declared. As a matter of fact, he expects not only to be properly placed, but, 
in general, actually to be trained for his job after the declaration of war. 

Under such a theory of national defense and with such a mission to perform, 
there is a solemn responsibility placed upon the officers of the Regular Army; 
for, after all is said and done, these 17,700 officers of the Regular Army are 
the only persons out of all of our more than 100 millions of people in this 
country and our millions in Panama, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
who devote their time exclusively to the study of this great problem of handling 
the nation in arms in time of war; and, unlike every other profession, this one, 
which involves not only the lives of our citizens, but the security, honor, and 
very life of the nation itself, must be learned by study, trials, and experi- 
ments in times of peace, rather than by the actual practice of it in time of war. 

Since the passage of the Act of June 4, 1920, the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff and the chiefs of the various branches of the Army have devoted 
much time to the study of its provisions and its possibilities for developing a 
military policy consistent with our national traditions and ideals, and to the best 
use that can be made of the personnel provided for carrying out the Regular 
Army mission. These studies include such matters as the basic organization 
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of the Army of the United States, the functions of the three components of the 
Army of the United States, the territorial organization of the Army in peace 
and in war, the National Guard. the Organized Reserves, the Reserve personnel, 
and the tactical organization of the division and of all other units of a field 
Army. These studies are not complete and other studies are being made, but 
all have reached the stage where it is possible now to know that the number of 
Regular Army officers authorized by the Act of June 4, 1920, is sufficient, if 
they are properly assigned and economically used, to meet the demands of 
carrying out the mission of the Regular Army, and that they are distributed in 
grades appropriate to the duties they are to perform. 

In reorganizing the Regular Army and imposing upon it a mission such 
as this law imposes, it was not only necessary to determine the actual number of 
professional officers needed to carry out this mission, but it was also necessary 
to determine and fix in law such provisions regarding their promotion as to 
insure attracting to the Army men of character and ability. This matter was 
given long and serious study by both military committees. Perhaps no matter 
connected with Army legislation has ever been as troublesome for Congress as 
this problem of promotion, and, strange as it may seem, no real effort seems 
ever to have been made by Congress in the past to solve it in accordance with 
sound basie principles. A study of the subject and of the history of legislation 
discloses some of the reasons why Congress never before succeeded in solving 
this difficult problem, but it is unnecessary in this paper to discuss these reasons. 

This Congress, however, unlike its predecessors, determined that in reor- 
ganizing the Army this problem of promotion would be solved and, if possible, 
in accordance with sound and fundamental principles. After long and careful 
study it was decided to adopt as the governing principle « complete separation 
of promotion and organization and a parity of promotion among the officers of 
the various branches. Having agreed upon this principle, two methods of 
attaining it are provided in the Act of June 4, 1920, the one generally known 
as the single list and the other generally known as promotion after specified 
service in a grade. 

Having adopted this governing principle and having determined upon the 
methods of putting it into effect, the next consideration was the rate of promo- 
tion. The rate of promotion in a military force necessarily varies from many 
causes. Other things being equal, however, it is obvious that it will be greatly 
affected by the manner of distribution in the various grades. The larger the 
proportion of officers of high rank, the more rapid must be the promotions 
through the lower grades. Generally speaking, this principle seems to have 
been recognized in the past only in fixing the number of officers in the various 
grades in the staff departments. In the line, the governing principle was to stick 
to the exact proportions of organizational requirements. The result has been 
that in the past the rate of promotion has varied widely among branches, and 
also that while the staff departments have had a fairly healthy flow of promotion, 
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the line has at all times been certain of stagnation except as legislation, by in- 
creasing one or more arms, has temporarily accelerated promotion. In all such 
legislation, beneficial as it may have been to those already in the service or 
appointed immediately after, no consideration was given to the prospects of 
men to be appointed later. These, like their predecessors, could have no hope 
of reasonable promotion except as they in turn might reach it by a legislative 
increase in their branches. Since the beginning of the Spanish War this con- 
dition has been disguised by the frequency of legislation making larger and 
smaller increases, but in 1898, at the outbreak of the Spanish War, a period of 
twenty-eight years had elapsed with little legislation affecting promotion in 
the Army. In that year, taking the grade of first lieutenant, it is found that 
the oldest lieutenant of the Medical Corps had, in round numbers, five years of 
commissioned service; of the Engineers, twelve years; Cavalry, twenty years; 
Infantry, twenty-four years; and Artillery, thirty-one years—that is, in 1898 
the senior lieutenant of the Artillery Corps had spent thirty-one years of com- 
missioned service in the grades of first and second lieutenant. 

The Act of February 2, 1901, did practically nothing to remedy this condi- 
tion, and the laws which have followed, including the Act of June 3, 1916, 
made little improvement; so that the situation which confronted Congress at 
the time of the passage of the Army Reorganization Bill was considered serious. 
It is a recognized fact that any profession must hold out some reasonable hope 
of advancement if it is to attract men of ability to adopt it as a career. The 
remedy in this case has already been suggested. An increased percentage in 
the upper grades and a corresponding decrease in the lower grades is bound to 
cause a more rapid flow of promotion. Of course, Congress could not create 
oflices for the mere purpose of stimulating promotion, so a careful investigation 
was made to determine the duties which officers of the Regular Army would 
have to perform in order to be sure that these duties were commensurate with 
the grades provided in the proposed distribution. 

That the conclusions reached as a result of this investigation are essentially 
correct is borne out by the detailed studies which have been made since thx 
passage of the act, as shown in the distribution table below. That the distribu- 
tion adopted will insure a reasonable rate of promotion cannot be definitely 
proven. An actuarial solution of this problem is not possible, as a sufficientl; 
large number of cases do not exist on which to base such a solution. The per- 
centages adopted were arrived at after a consideration of the distribution 0‘ 
officers of the Line of the Army under the Act of June 3, 1916, which clearl) 
provided too few in the field grades; of the distribution of officers of the Medica 
Corps under that Act, which just as clearly provided too many in the field 
grades; of the distribution of the officers of the Corps of Engineers under tha 
same Act, and of the distribution of the officers of the Navy. The distributio:: 
in the Engineers and the Navy was about the same and seemed to insure abou 
the proper rate of promotion; so the distribution adopted in the act is ver. 


nearly the same as that in the Navy. 
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Pursuance of Law. 


transfer and assignment of officers. 


DE Sica aa wasn son eawns Fae eecie ee isane oa os awe Wily .s0. SO 
Office Chief of Infantry. 
Tactical units. 
Infantry school. 
Tank organizations and school. 


Ls ee ee st Og ute 26 
Office Chief of Cavalry. 
Tactical units. 
Cavalry school. 

PO ACey eS Oe EL Ee Pee oe 42 
Office Chief of Field Artillery. 
Tactical units. 
Field artillery schools and firing centers. 


Coast Artillery Corps ........ RR Te LEE ELE SE IT 36 
Office Chief of Coast Artillery. 
Coast defenses. 
Tactical units. 
Coast artillery school. 


ee Es ots ae asw ele b% ¥ sles see esa bsieee 38 
Office Chief of Engineers. 
Tactical and technical units. 
Headquarters, depots, and corps areas. 
Rivers and harbors. 
Engineer school. 
EPR obs cic Boing eciy 4s sa cs suisse asda weed eeaeeew's 10 
Office Chief Signal Officer. 
Tactical and technical units. 
Headquarters, depots, corps areas and divisions. 
Signal Corps laboratories and depots. 
Washington-Alaska Cable and Telegraph System. 
Signal Corps school. 
Par ENSUE: oa exc ossaeaseeocases SNe eee rer o. 28 
Office Chief of Air Service. 
Tactical units. 
Headquarters, depots, and corps areas. 
Supply and repair depots. 
Experimental and production plants. 
Air service schools. 
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Table Showing a Suggested Distribution of the Field Officers of the Regular Army to the 
Duties Commensurate with Their Rank in Order that the Regular Army May Carry 
Out Effectively and Efficiently Its Mission, as Defined by the War Department, in 
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Colonels. 


General Staff Corps .......sseeeeeee Pe I eI - 40 


War Department General Staff. 
General staff and troops. 


Adjutant General’s Department ..........ccceceeeceees 


Office of the Adjutant General. 
Headquarters, depots, corps areas and divisions. 
Special posts. 


Inspector General’s Department ...........eeeeeeseeees 


Office of the Inspector General. 
Headquarters, depots, corps areas and divisions. 
Ports of embarkation. 


Judge Advocate General’s Department .............000- 


Office of the Judge Advocate General. 
Headquarters, depots, corps areas and divisions. 
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Office of the Quartermaster General. 
Headquarters, depots, corps areas and divisions. 
Supply and remount depots. 

Army posts and stations. 

Bakery schools. 

Graves registration service. 


Finance Department .......c.cccccccccsscccsscvcces pares 


Office Chief of Finance. 

Headquarters, depots, corps areas and divisions. 
Finance school. 

Finance offices. 
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Office Chief of Ordnance. 
Headquarters, depots, corps areas and divisions. 
Arsenals and proving grounds. 


Chemical Warfare Service .......ccccccccscccccccccess 


Office Chief of Chemical Warfare Service. 
Tactical units. 

Research, laboratories, supply. 

Schools. 
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General Service Schools .......cscccsccccscccscces 
Faculties: 
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Miscellaneous detached duties ...........eeeeeees rn 
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The actual distribution of officers at the present time is not the same as 
the distribution shown in this table. There are three principal reasons why 
this is so. 

In the first place, because of the system of promoting officers prior to July 1, 
1920, from separate lineal lists for each branch; because of unequal legislative 
increases in the various branches since the Spanish-American War; and because 
of the different principles which governed the distribution of officers in grades 
on the separate lineal lists, a situation developed during the course of years 
which at the time of the passage of the Army Reorganization Act found the 
younger and less experienced officers of the Army in some branches in the 
higher grades, while the older and more experienced officers of the Army in 
other branches were still in the lower grades. When the new system of promo- 
tion was put into effect, July 1, 1920, the bulk of promotion was in those 
branches of the service where promotion during the past twenty years had been 
slowest, and the least in those branches of the service where promotion during 
the past twenty years had been fastest. Since promotion and organization are 
now two entirely separate matters, we find the Cavalry, which has had the 
slowest promotion in the past, receiving the greatest amount of promotion on 
July 1, in spite of the fact that the strength of the Cavalry was actually de- 
creased by the Act of June 4, 1920, while the Field Artillery, which has had 
the fastest promotion in the past, is receiving little promotion, in spite of the 
fact that it was practically doubled by the act. This results in having in the 
Army now a large number of officers of high grade who are commissioned in 
the Cavalry and a comparatively small number of officers of high grade who are 
commissioned in the Field Artillery. The Act of June 4, 1920, provides free- 
dom of transfer of officers from one branch to another, and also authorizes the 
War Department to prescribe the organization of the various branches, so that 
the problem of bringing about a proper distribution of the experienced officers 
of the Army in the various branches of the service is one gradually to be solved 
by War Department regulations formulated in accordance with the policies and 
principles laid down in the Act of June 4, 1920. 

In the second place, the commissioned personnel of the Regular Army was 
practically disorganized by the war. Regular Army officers were assigned to 
all sorts of duties in the World War Army, and when that Army was demobil- 
ized these officers found themselves scattered about through the remaining 
military establishment without any logical arrangement in a peace-time organi- 
zation, and to get them properly distributed now, in accordance with the duties 
and functions of the Regular Army in time of peace, will require a great deal 
of time, because of the many difficulties which still confront the War Depart- 
ment in such matters as completing unfinished war work, on account of lack of 
sufficient mileage and transportation appropriations, and because of the dis- 
comforts and personal expense involved in the frequent moving about of officers 
and their families. 
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In the third place, the National Guard and the Organized Reserves are only 
in the first stages of organization, and the assignment of Regular Army officers 
to these duties must be gradual, as these forces develop. 

That such proper distribution should be effected, however, in the shortest 
possible time is imperative for many reasons: 

In the first place, there is an actual shortage in the total number of officers 
authorized by law and required to carry out the Regular Army mission. This 
actual shortage can be somewhat counterbalanced by a proper and correct dis- 
tribution of the officers that we actually have. 

In the second place, an incorrect or improper distribution of officers in the 
various grades means that some officers of high rank are performing duties that 
should be performed by officers of less experience and lower rank, and that other 
officers of less experience and lower rank are performing duties which should 
be performed by oflicers of more experience and higher rank. 

In the third place, Congress provided the number of officers in the various 
grades on the theory that they were to be engaged on duties appropriate to their 
rank. The problem of organizing the Army and distributing these officers to 
their various duties is left by Congress to the War Department, and the War 
Department should make every possible effort to bring about a proper distri- 
bution. 

In the fourth place, the oflicers themselves are better satisfied, perform better 
work, and thereby add to the efficiency of the Army as a whole, when they are 
assigned to duties commensurate in responsibility and importance with the rank 
and grade which they have. 

The Act of June 4, 1920, provides that officers may be transferred from one 
branch of the service to another on their own application, but specifically states 
that an officer shall not be transferred from one branch to another without his 
consent. The intention of Congress in this matter was that an officer should 
not arbitrarily be transferred from one branch, after long years of service, to 
another branch against his will. In other words, it was a provision dictated 
by a consideration of the personal and professional feelings of the officers of 
the Army. At the same time Congress did not intend to and did not take away 
from the President the authority to assign officers to duty in accordance with 
the exigencies of the service. In now bringing about a redistribution of officers, 
the War Department is actuated by the same identical principle. 

It is firmly believed that the officers of the Army, when informed of the 
situation which confronts the Army, will respond in the effort that all must 
make to correct as soon as possible the temporary illogical situation which now 
exists as a result of the adoption of the Single List, succeeding the unfair and 
unscientific system of promotion which obtained in the Army up to July 1, 
1920. This problem of distribution must be solved. 

Those who have made a study of the problem of National Defense, who 
realize the importance of developing a sound, sane, and conservative military 
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policy, and who understand the relation that the Regular Army bears to the 
development of such a policy believe that the Army can solve these problems 
in accordance with the principles and policies of existing law. Many, however, 
who, due to multitudinous other duties, have not given careful and detailed 
study to the intricate problems of National Defense, do not understand the 
relation of the Regular Army to this problem, as set forth in the latest Army 
legislation and as illustrated during the World War. 

Many do not understand the special functions that the Regular Army has 
had to perform in mobilizing the man power of the nation, and again in de- 
mobilizing the great war army, created in 18 months and smoothly and with 
extraordinarily little disturbance dispersed in 12 months after the armistice; 
and, further, its function in disposing of the enormous assemblage of materials, 
equipment and facilities that had been gathered together to conduct a major 
war. 

The unthinking, therefore, or the uninformed might in haste commit the 
country to a policy of starving or depleting the Regular Army below a function- 
ing capacity and to an extent that, especially in the case of the commissioned 
personnel, could not be repaired in years of carefully studied legislation. 

Realizing the danger of misunderstanding, due to the present accidental 
and, for the time being, illogical distribution of commissioned officers in the 
several arms, and the importance of a proper distribution, the War Department 
and the chiefs of the arms most seriously affected desire to enlist the co-opera- 
tion and support of officers of the Army in bringing about, by suitable voluntary 
transfers or otherwise, a redistribution to the several arms to accord with the 
intentions of Congress, the interests of the Army, and the interests and desires 
of individual officers. 
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The Cavalry Board 


BY 


Major JOHN B. JOHNSON, Cavalry 


THE ATTENTION of the Cavalry Board has been divided almost equally be- 
tween matters of training and of equipment since the January, 1921, issue of 
the CavALRY JOURNAL. 

Under the first classification are included the new pamphlets, “Pistol Marks- 
manship,” “Care of Animals,” and “Cavalry Training, 1921.” 

“Pistol Marksmanship.”—This pamphlet will replace all of that portion of 
the “Small Arms Firing Manual” devoted to instruction in the use of the pistol. 
The copy has been approved and proofread and the printed pamphlets should 
be in the hand of troops prior to the regular target-practice season. 

A similar pamphlet entitled “Rifle Marksmanship” has been completed by 
the Infantry Board and should be issued in the near future. 

“Care of Animals.”’—The manuscript of this pamphlet is nearing comple- 
tion. It will embody the knowledge gained through our own experiences, and 
through contact with foreign armies, during the World War. It will combine 
and replace the various War Department publications on the subject. 

“Cavalry Training, 1921.’—This is designed to replace the present “Cav- 
alry Drill Regulations, 1916.” It has been made necessary by the adoption of 
automatic arms within the troop and the new Cavalry Tables of Organization. 
The text falls into several broad divisions, and these will probably be issued in 
turn to the Service as they are completed. Part I, including the School of the 
Trooper, Squad, Platoon, and Troop, will be the first to be issued. 

Among the articles of equipment referred to the Experimental Section for 
test have been the Thomas Pack Cooking Outfit, New Modei Gas-Mask Carrier, 
New Model Curb Bits, Web Bridles, Caliber .45 Range Dummy Cartridges, and 
a Cavalry Carbine. 

Thomas Pack Cooking Outfit—A very satisfactory pack cooking outfit has 
been developed by Lieutenant-Colonel Charles O. Thomas, 12th Cavalry. It is 
made as two identical side loads, each complete in itself and capable of either 
combined or independent use. 

New Model Gas-Mask Carrier—A new model gas-mask carrier has been 
tested. It is much more convenient and more comfortable than the old type. 
It is carried habitually under the left arm, thus doing away with the old 
“slung” and “alert” positions. The weight is borne on the right shoulder, 
which is much less fatiguing than when it is borne on the back of the neck, as 
is the case with the old model carrier in the “alert’’ position. It is much more 
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comfortable mounted, as the broad webbing waist belt holds the carrier snugly 
against the side and lessens the up-and-down movement. 

It will permit the soldier to lie closer to the ground in the prone (or firing) 
position. 

New Model Curb Bit.—A new model curb bit, designed for use as a polo bit 
with the Model 1920 Bridle, has been tested. Its large mouthpiece and shorter 
branches make it less severe than the standard curb bit. 

Web Bridles.—In the event of war a shortage of leather might compel the 
use of webbing, even though inferior to leather. For this reason data is being 
collected on this subject with relation to the manufacture of bridles. 

Caliber .45 Dummy Cartridges—The demand for cartridges of this type 
from troop commanders who have heretofore improvised them from service 
cartridges has resulted in the production of a very satisfactory dummy pistol 
eariridge. It is intended for use on the range during instruction practice. 

Cavalry Carbine.—A modification of the United States Magazine Rifle has 
been produced by the Ordnance Department at the request of the Cavalry 
Board. Although the barrel is four inches shorter than the standard rifle, the 
distance between front and rear sight has been increased through the substitu- 
tion of a receiver sight. The weight of the carbine has been reduced to eight 
pounds, Tests for accuracy as compared with the standard rifle are now being 
conducted. 








BELGIAN CAVALRY 


Tue BerGcian Cavatry regiment is divided into two groups. Each group 
consists of two squadrons, and on a war basis has also a machine-gun squadron. 
In the peace establishment there is only one machine-gun squadron per regi- 
ment. The cavalry of the army of occupation has one active group and one 
skeleton group per regiment. There are no machine-gun squadrons, but a 
section of machine-guns is attached to each squadron. Each squadron is com- 
posed of four platoons, and each platoon is divided into two sections. The 


section forms a combat group when dismounted, consisting of 11 men. 
































Educational and Vocational Training from a 
Regimental Commander’s Viewpoint 


BY 


Colonel WILLIAM C. RIVERS, Cavalry 





TALKING not long ago with an officer on duty in the Adjutant General’s 
Office in connection with recruiting, the writer mentioned some of the matters 
alluded to below and was asked to write a brief article for one of the service 
journals, the statement being made that it could be copied as a recruiting leaflet 
and that it might possibly prove useful. I believe the recruiting branch is at 
present quite dormant, but it is hoped that before long it may resume its very 
necessary functions, which during the past couple of years it performed with 
such ability and success. 

Some years ago the writer was asked to take a London Times man, en route 
from England to Washington, where he was to serve as correspondent, and 
show him some of the schools in the Philippines. We first visited Malolos, 
where the size and solidity of the new school plant, with its cement buildings 
and dormitories, made a great impression on the visitor. The completeness 
and quality of the equipment, such as desks, instruments, and furniture, and 
the general character of seriousness of the school work were to him a revelation. 

“By Jove,” he remarked, “I had heard the Americans were going in for 
this school business, but I never imagined anything like this.” 

I recollect that one young Filipino was reading Latin to his American 
teacher. This puzzled the visitor a good deal, and he ventured a tactful inquiry 
as to whether I thought such work practical or not. 

“Oh, yes,” he was told, “it is all right; we will, perhaps, make a Ph. D. out 
of that young man, and may make him a bishop.” 

Another student, an attractive Filipino maiden, was reading Treaswre 
Island, and after closing the book would explain in her own words the general 
idea of what she had read. That worried my friend somewhat also, and as we 
crossed the plaza he said gravely: 

“Are you quite sure that young lady understands what she is reading? I 
suspect she thinks it is about Washington crossing the Delaware, or something 
like that!” 

The next place was Bacolor, where the new Trade School building, with its 
equipment of gas engines and other machinery, added to the interest of the 
visitor. While we were in the large drawing department two students got into 
a quarrel about something, and after they had separated one tossed a chisel 
across the large hall, and with Malay accuracy with the steel it hit the lad 
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right in the loin, point on, and made a bad wound. The young constabulary 
captain with us quickly took the wounded boy, laid him on one of the tables, 
took his first-aid packet from his own pocket, dressed the wound, and called a 
calesa, and off he went with the patient to the latter’s home. 

After that I could not revive my friend’s interest in the school system 
again; he kept talking of the skill and readiness of the constabulary officer, 
and I fear I never did tell him that that particular officer had been a non- 
commissioned officer of the Army Medical Corps for some time before he 
entered the constabulary service. 

We began the boom in Army education in much the same manner that we 
initiated education in the Philippines, without much in the way of equipment 
and teachers, but with much energy and enthusiasm. Those who have seen the 
development of education in the Islands and what it has done for the Filipinos, 
making due allowance for the modern doubts as to the value of undiluted edu- 
cation alone, without moral training or religious or technical training con- 
nected with it, will naturally be somewhat optimistic as to the value of Army 
education when it has settled down to a system, and when many of the officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the future will be men who have themselves 
benefited by the work they did in the Army schools. 

The remarks I made that led to the request that I note them down were to 
the effect that from a regimental commander’s view the schools were of great 
value to teach things that make men more skilled as soldiers, and in this 
manner added to the military power of the unit. A general knowledge of such 
things as typewriting, stenography, spelling, and punctuation add to the time 
officers may pass out of doors and tend to save them some of the drudgery of 
office work, 

Stable management, hippology, telephone operation and repair, Spanish, 
wireless, nomenclature and repair of small arms, and similar subjects are 
readily taught in the schools and add to the military value of the soldier with- 
out taking time that he would more usefully spend in other military work. It 
may be that in the long run the best period for the purely voluntary and 
general educational studies will be found in the long evenings that soldiers 
usually have, and which after the first few days after pay day hang very heavily 
on their hands. Soldiers dearly like to have an early supper and nearly always 
have two or three or more hours of the quiet evening which the earnest and 
ambitious ones would be glad to devote to self-improvement. 

The writer trained and took over the first of the cavalry regiments to go 
overseas as field artillery, and some few weeks before sent an advance party of 
about fifteen officers and two hundred selected men to go to school at the train- 
ing camp in France. On our arrival we were put to work at what was called a 
twelve weeks’ course to learn the French 75’s, After a day or two a telegram 
came to cut the course down to eight weeks; then another to complete it in five 
weeks, on account of the knowledge of the probability of a drive by the enemy. 

Our advance party had proven very capable and bore a fine reputation for 
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efficiency and conduct at the training camp in France. Under these circum- 
stances they were our salvation and enabled us to function with certainty and 
skill when we got on the line, with our left battery right over the town of 
Chateau-Thierry, on the 5th of July, just a few days before the enemy at- 
tempted to cross the Marne in that region. 

That has always seemed to me a good illustration of a good educational and 
vocational school. Men who were disciplined and partly trained were given 
freedom for a few weeks to make themselves experts in a number of things, 
and they then took the rest of us in hand and carried us through a difficult 
period with skill and rapidity. 





CAVALRY WORK IN FRANCE 


At THE woods of Cantigny and of Clary by an audacious charge the cavalry 
enabled the infantry, stopped by machine-gun fire, to continue its progress. 
Elsewhere, as at Busigny, by pressing the enemy hard, it seized the Cambrai- 
St. Quentin railroad and prevented its destruction. This we learn, in simple 
unembellished terms, in the dispatches of Douglas Haig, who states further, 
“The recent combats (end of 1918) in more open country immediately ren- 
dered evident the fact that cavalry is still a necessary arm in modern war. On 
many occasions important results have been obtained by the cavalry, and in 
particular in employing it in combination with light tanks and mobile ma- 
chine-gun companies. . . . In exploiting the infantry attacks and in follow- 
ing up closely the retirements imposed upon the enemy, the different cavalry 
units have accomplished a work of the greatest value.”’ 





Fundamentals of Cavalry Training Policy 


(Cavalry Memorandum No. 1, War Department, December 10, 1920) 


I.—GENERAL SURVEY 


1, PLANS FOR TRAINING should be based on the expected conditions of 
probable employment rather than on abstract conditions. 

2. Our cavalry will be employed either in domestic disturbances, varying in 
magnitude from strike or riot duty to civil war, or in war with other nations. 

3. For strike or riot duty, the tactics employed will be the application of the 
normal drill formations of the platoon or troop. In this employment the moral 
effect created by mounted men is very great. For civil war, the zones of opera- 
tion would probably be the centers of industry and population. There will be 
no long lines to consider in such employment and the accepted pre-war tactics 
of the divisional cavalry and the cavalry divisions should apply efficiently. 

4. A study of the probable strategic and tactical situations leads to these 
conclusions : 

a. The greatest value of cavalry will be found in its mobility, which enables 
it to arrive in time and place for most effective action. This action may be 
mounted, dismounted, or a combination of both, depending upon circumstances. 
Cavalry must be trained accordingly. 

Under modern conditions dismounted action will be most frequent. Fire 
power must, therefore, be developed to the fullest and applied in suitable tactical 
formations. 

b. Opportunities for mounted attack, generally fleeting and most frequent 
for platoons, troops, and squadrons, must be seized. 

5. In furthering its own particular advantages of mobility, cavalry must 
endeavor to act always swiftly and by surprise; its employment must be char- 
acterized by extreme energy, boldness, and audacity, and willingness to accept 
chances against long odds. Inactivity, due to unwillingness to accept responsi- 
bility, or to any personal weakness, where some form of action is demanded, 
should be the unpardonable fault in any cavalry leader, in peace or in war. 
Mistakes in judgment or in execution are pardonable as long as activity and 
the spirit of initiative prevail. It is mandatory that the training of officers 
and men should instill this principle. 

6. It is an inherent virtue, peculiar to the arm, that cavalry soldiers can be 
brought fresh into dismounted action after having traversed long distances, 
perhaps over a difficult terrain. It must be further instilled as a principle, sub- 
ject to the infrequent emergency demands for sacrifice, that the horses must 
also arrive in condition for further effort. 
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7. When cavalry attacks mounted, moral effect is sought even more than 
the physical; this has often been accomplished with the smallest units. For 
this reason cavalry leaders should be ready to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity for mounted attack. 


II.—GENERAL SCOPE OF TRAINING 


1. What should be the characteristics of the American Cavalry to meet the 
various conditions of its probable employment? 

2. It must not be merely mounted infantry, for it must be able to fight both 
mounted and dismounted. While there will be many opportunities for mounted 
attack by small units, they will be increasingly less frequent for the larger ones. 
Under modern conditions fire power has assumed very great importance, and 
training in its development should be second only to that for mobility. 

3. There is no reason for the existence of cavalry unless it can justify itself 
by virtue of its special powers, by performing important duties which no other 
arm can perform so well: Reconnaissance and screening duties; the conduct of 
a pursuit; the tenacious hanging on by an elastic and highly mobile rear guard ; 
in-and-out tactics against the sensitive spots—the flanks and rear of an enemy 
in position or advancing to attack, and similar missions for which it is exclu- 
sively adapted. 

4. Assuming an organization, armament, equipment, and training system 
which does not seriously impair mobility, the first necessities in the preservation 
of mobile cavalry are proper mounts and trained horsemen in ranks. No 
cavalry soldier, whatever his other qualifications, is a good cavalryman unless 
he is a good rider and a good horseman. Under present conditions of one-year 
enlistments and the requirements of vocational training, there is not, in a 
properly balanced schedule of training, time to devote to the instruction of all 
enlisted men in higher equitation. It is believed that more attention and 
practice will have to be given to that branch of the soldier’s education as a 
horseman which insures the proper care and conservation of his mount under 
all service conditions. Otherwise the mobility of the cavalry in war will soon 
disappear, due to excessive replacements by raw remounts. 

5. In war it is a daily and vital duty that each trooper should know the 
needs and limitations of his horse and know how so to care for him that he ean 
obtain the most from his powers of endurance without impairing them. On 
any of our possible theaters of operations our cavalry must be prepared to meet, 
frequently and successfully, the demands of long marches, followed by spirited 
actions, tenacious holding of positions gained, readiness to resume the offensive 
when relieved by our infantry. For these duties each soldier must know how 
to care for his horse, how to ride and control him, and how best to conserve his 
energies. These are the essentials. 

6. Leaders must be highly developed in initiative, resourcefulness, quick 
thinking, prompt action. To develop these qualities, polo, cross-country riding, 
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and other similar forms of activity which make for bold riding are useful. 
Instruction in higher equitation should be planned exclusively for specially 
qualified officers and for those selected men who may be led to take a lively 
interest in that work. 

7. In all tactics of the attack our cavalry must keep constantly in mind the 
use and preservation of its distinctive asset of mobility. When forced to dis- 
mount, the smallest fraction consistent with the accomplishment of the mission 
should be dismounted, so as to reduce to its minimum the immobilizing accumu- 
lation of led horses. Whenever the situation will permit, the dismounted at- 
tack should be of the nature of a surprise by fire. The mounted mobility of 
the unit should always be preserved to the last moment consistent with surprise. 
The maximum fire effect should be developed at once, having due regard for 
sufficient flank protection, thus minimizing the strength of supports and re- 
serves. In such situations the organization of the attack in depth adopted by 
the infantry is inappropriate. The led horses should be as near as possible, 
consistent with their safety, so that, if the attack fails, the command may 
mount and rapidly move to a position favoring a new effort. 

8. However, occasions may well arise where the cavalry, in order to fulfill 
its mission on a detached or semi-detached duty, must, solely by its own efforts, 
carry through a sustained attack against a well-organized position; this de- 
mands that our units receive training in the methods, and with the deep 
formations, found by our infantry to be most appropriate. In both defense 
and offense occasions may arise as, for instance, the holding of a vital position 
until the arrival of the infantry, which will demand every effort and justify 
every loss. The preparation and defense of such a position should, as to its 
essentials, follow the best infantry practice. Large units of cavalry, to include 
the division, are likely to be frequently called upon for sustained defensive 
combat unaided, and their training as units must guarantee proficiency and 
self-sufficiency. It is a misuse of cavalry to require immobilization for such 
purposes when infantry substitution is possible. When so used, their relief by 
infantry at the earliest possible moment should occur in order that the cavalry 
may be freed for missions which it alone can perform. 

9. The basic doctrine of training for the American Army contemplates 
preparation for the offensive under open-warfare conditions; the aggressive, un- 
relaxing offensive is the only road to victory. Especially must cavalry training 
tend to establish and confirm this doctrine in the minds of all ranks, to the end 
that insistence upon an aggressive, daring offensive shall bec ‘me a settled habit 
of thought. In all forms of tactical instruction, as map problems, map 
maneuvers, tactical rides and maneuvers, excessive caution must be penalized, 
the aggressive spirit favored. 

10. Fire power, to the utmost possible consistent with an armament which 
does not seriously impair mobility, must be possessed by cavalry if it is to win 
in the usual combat of major importance to the high command. Increased 
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study, tests, and combined maneuvers are required to insure the team play 
which is vital as to the support of field artillery and machine-guns. Quick and 
accurate liaison must be developed, and a general knowledge by all officers of 
the powers and limitations of the horsed 75, of the machine-gun, and of the 
machine rifle must obtain. 


IlI.—MISSIONS OF CAVALRY 


1. Our pre-war doctrines, derived from our own experience, remain un- 
changed along broad lines. The conditions of modern war change their appli- 
cation in some respects, among which may be noted: 

a. Long-distance strategical reconnaissance, such as that designed to locate 
enemy masses, areas of concentration, the use or non-use by enemy columns of 
particular roads or zones, ete., will usually be intrusted to aviation, if available. 
After the determination of such information by aviation the screening duties 
and the methods of local reconnaissance by cavalry will remain in general 
unaltered. Cavalry cannot be replaced by aviation in ordinary open warfare 
reconnaissance for the principal reasons that: 

(1) Cavalry can be used successfully for the purpose at night, and under 
all weather conditions, and in thickly wooded or badly broken country. 

(2) Cavalry can give constant observation, whereas even under favorable 
weather conditions observation from airplanes is necessarily intermittent. 

(3) Cavalry can best determine the intentions of an enemy column or post; 
land fighting will usually be required. 

(4) Cavalry can secure details of information in reconnaissance, such as 
identifications. 

b. Assuming first-class powers are at war, the conditions of the modern 
battlefield, where all arms are engaged, will generally preclude the launching 
of large masses of cavalry in mounted attack for the purpose of effecting a 
decision. However, this decision once made primarily by the infantry the 
great value of cavalry will be found in its peculiar suitability for conducting 
the pursuit or covering the retreat. 

2. Mounted action by patrols, and by troops and squadrons supporting 
patrols, must be expected ; mounted action by regiments or larger units will be 
infrequent, but as there may be occasions where it may be advantageously em- 
ployed, it should be included, in reduced degree for such unit, in the scope of 
our training. All units must be prepared to execute combinations of mounted 
and dismounted attacks. Such has been our consistent thought and practice. 
With such views the great military powers of the world are now in accord. 

3. The growing development of the powers of aviation and the perfection 
of modern artillery and machine-guns will cause more night marching for the 
cavalry than heretofore. Marches of concentration, approach marches, and 
distant reconnaissance will often be made at night. Liaison within the com- 
mand, with neighboring units, and with higher command remains unbroken 
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ground for the cavalry, and will have to be developed. Proper organization 
and training must be instituted to insure that the conduct of intelligence duties, 
in all cavalry units, shall be characterized in campaign by system and thorough- 
ness, by accuracy and rapidity. 

4, Experience has shown that cavalry is frequently used improperly when 
acting in co-operation with other arms. The tendency has always been to waste 
its strength either on non-cavalry duties or by undue dispersion. This tendency 
must be overcome by clear definition of cavalry duties, by careful instruction 
in courses to fit officers for high command, and by prohibiting improper use by 
stringent regulation. 


IV.—GENERAL SCHEME OF TRAINING 


1. The first consideration is, of course, the training in horsemanship. This 
should be constant, thorough, practical, founded on the basic principles that 
the horse is an animal of low intelligence, easily governed by the consistent 
application of the recognized aids applied with kindness; that each animal has 
his own peculiar limitations, which may be offset in part by intelligent train- 
ing; that the measure of mobility and endurance of a unit is that of its poorest 
horses. 

2. Thorough training in musketry is of maximum importance in connection 
with fire power. It must be emphasized that the efficiency of the troop with 
respect to the use of the rifle is to be judged by field firing results at unknown 
ranges rather than by target practice over known ranges. Field exercises in- 
volving the use of ball ammunition at unknown ranges and at unexpected tar- 
gets should be held, the ammunition supply and terrain permitting, for patrols, 
platoons, troops, and squadrons. 

3. Known-distance practice with the rifle, like equitation, is of absolute 
necessity and importance; but it is a means to an end, and the service must not 
be allowed to make it the end itself ; readiness for the part it is expected to play 
under war conditions is the only criterion by which a unit should be judged 
in peace. 

4. Thorough skill in the use of the pistol is mandatory. The pistol is the 
cavalryman’s individual weapon; it is of the greatest use in the action of small 
bodies, and constitutes the greatest moral aid to the little group operating 
independently when the individuals of the group have confidence in their 
ability to use it. Pistol firing should be included in the schedules of each 
phase of field and garrison training. 

5. The saber will be retained, not only because it is the complement of the 
horse in mounted attack, but because skill in handling it gives confidence to 
the trooper and inculeates a spirit of boldness and willingness to close, mounted, 
with the enemy. It should not be made a plaything for fancy drills, nor 
should time be wasted in mounted fencing. The trooper should know that in 
the genera] case he will have time for one stroke, one thrust, or one parry, and 
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no more, with each individual enemy. The impetus of the attack will carry 
him beyond range of his weapon before he can possibly engage in a fencing 
duel. 

6. Tactical training should be constant and as varied as the local limita- 
tions of terrain will permit. It should begin as soon as the recruit or officer 
joins; all should realize that skill in horsemanship, skill with weapons, skill in 
organizing, equipping, and arranging for the supply of expeditions of all sizes 
are of no value without great skill in their tactical handling. All should 
realize that tactical training should begin during the instruction of the recruit 
and should never end; that tactical development is constant; that methods once 
regarded as sound frequently have to be abandoned, due to the introduction of 
new instrumentalities of war. 

7. The execution of cavalry functions in the future will be attended with 
more complications than our service has in the past allowed for. The same is 
true with the infantry and artillery. Fortunately for them, and incidentally 
so for us, they have a rich fund of personal experience, of battlefield lessons, 
upon which they may draw in the development of their drill regulations and 
their school plans. We must profit by keeping informed of their up-to-date 
methods, and by applying them to our own problems whenever suited to our 
purpose. 


Sections V, Schools, and VI, Technical Cavalry Training for Troops, for 
lack of space, are not reprinted here. 














Editorial Comment 


BON VOYAGE! 


THE work of Major Robert C. Richardson, Jr., as Editor of the CAVALRY 

JOURNAL and Secretary-Treasurer of the U. 8S. Cavalry Association was abruptly 
terminated by his detail to the General Staff and assignment to the Philippine 
Department. That work had passed from the stage of the great difficulties 
attendant upon the renaissance of the JourNAL after its war suspension and was 
already opening into the more satisfying paths of expansion. The January 
issue has met with such a round of approval in all quarters that it seems to 
mark definitely a triumph for his fourteen months of editorship. To re- 
establish the JouRNAL, to set a high standard for it and attain that standard, to 
build up a substantial circulation and means of financial support, has demanded 
vision, constructive talent, and arduous labor. The Cavalry Association will 
be glad to record here its appreciation of that well-directed labor and its happy 
results. - 
It is not alone cavalrymen, however, who have benefited from the efforts of 
Major Richardson. ‘To his unflagging zeal and energy is largely due the ulti- 
mate success of the pay bill, the increased benefits of which came as a much- 
needed relief to the whole commissioned personnel, and in season to check the 
growing discontent that was threatening to undermine the morale of the Army. 
So the whole service is in his debt. 

The Association, through its Journar, here acknowledges its high ap- 
preciation of the work of its former Secretary-Treasurer and Editor, and the 
best wishes of all its members, it can be safely predicted, go with him to his 
new station. 


THE NEW CAVALRY GUIDON 


Nor To Case any that we have! Some may go with the reorganization ; but 
it is imperative to maintain and foster the individual organization esprit and 
tradition, and what more emblematic of this than the fluttering guidon! But 
the individual unit must be governed and actuated by a common principle and 
policy, if the several organizations are to be part and parcel of an American 
Cavalry. So the need for a single guidon—a rallying point—that will be 
recognized by all cavalrymen. Such a rallying point is furnished by Cavalry 
Memorandum Number 1: The Fundamentals of Cavalry Training Policy. 
Space has been allotted to it in this issue of the JouRNAL notwithstanding the 
fact of its previous circulation to all cavalry officers. One lingering result of 
the war is the copious issue of orders, circulars, changes, which tempts many 
officers, it is suspected, into the habit of glancing at all such official literature 
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(criticising, of course) and casting it forthwith into the waste-basket. ‘The 
Fundamentals of Cavalry Training Policy” deserves a better fate. 

Its authors have not, it may be presumed, put it forth with the thought 
that its various points are not to be a subject of discussion. But it is published 
as the doctrine which, for the present, all American cavalrymen are called upon 
to make their own. Better, is it not, to rally unitedly to the support of a well- 
considered declaration of policy, and loyally, heartily set to work along the 
lines it maps out, than to argue and discuss forever—argue and discuss and 
quibble endlessly, all the while pulling in as many different directions as there 
are shades of opinion? It may be safely predicted that an energetic prosecu- 
tion of the objects and observance of the principles set forth in this declaration 
of the Cavalry Doctrine—by the whole arm, by officers and troops, in the field, 
in garrison, in the schools, in various localities, working under various condi- 
tions and cirecumstances—will develop any faults or weaknesses it may hold 
quicker than any amount of argument. 

It is a careful survey of the whole field of cavalry training. No particular 
point is singled out for special emphasis or treatment, so no one will find here 
grazing ground for the particular hobby which he may elect to ride. But 
every phase of cavalry employment and training is here held up to view with 
a clear, even light on the whole. 

It is conceived in an excellent spirit of moderation. It is not drawn into 
violent innovations by the warfare of the Western Front. It has not followed 
the latest French departure of organization and tactics, centered about the 
automatic rifle, with an accompaniment of hand and rifle grenades and in- 
trenching tools. It will be time to determine the proper place to be occupied 
by the automatic rifle or newer machine rifle after its mechanical development 
is completed and further study of its tactical use has been made. Its conception 
of a combination of extreme mobility with powerful fire effect is far from 
suggesting a mounted infantry, which, says Bernhardi in his very recent work, 
“The War of the Future,” “is nearly always a half measure and has had little 
success, even in the Boer War, where the English used them on a large scale.”’* 

It sounds a clear trumpet call of cavalry aggressiveness and audacity. It 
calls for a bold riding, crack shooting cavalry, that is trained not alone for 
primitive warfare, but for battle wherein are congregated all the arms and all 
the engines of modern war. Our Cavalry Doctrine! Newly formulated from 
tried and proved principles! Our new guidon! Unease it and let’s go! 


SABER VERSUS PISTOL 


Why not cease our eternal, profitless argument as to whether the pistol or 
the saber should be our arm, with shotguns and bolos introduced occasionally 
to the confusion of the issue? A truce to the same! This pronouncement of 
*“It would be a mistake to replace cavalry by mounted infantry. . . . Only cavalry- 
men can really keep their horses fit in the long run.” (Ibid.) See Review of New Books. 
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Cavalry Training Policy designates a use and a place for each of our three 
time-honored arms, and, further, suggests clearly the relative importance to be 
ascribed to each. Ample scope is afforded for the enthusiasms and crotchets of 
all. Much remains to be said of the use of the pistol and of the saber. There 
is place for study and test and exposition, but no place for argument. Argu- 
ment perverts the fact to its own use. With all the argument that has been 
expended on this particular point, who is there that has been converted from 
his original prejudices and opinions? Of what use, then? 


LIAISON 


One challenge to the memorandum can be safely made. “Liaison within 
the command,” it states, ‘‘with neighboring units, and with higher command 
remains unbroken ground for the cavalry.” Of course, we have always had 
liaison. Nothing is novel in that but the term itself, which the war introduced. 
But it is true that the necessity for a closely linked, comprehensive, systematic 
liaison was never so fully and generally appreciated as it is today. And it is 
probably true that the cavalry has fallen farther short of developing perfect 
liaison than its sister arms, whereas, from the very nature of its far-flung opera- 
tions, its need in this respect is perhaps the greatest. 

Yet the ground of a more effective training in liaison has been broken. 
Considerable progress has been made with airplane communication. Message 
centers are frequently utilized in tactical problems. Radio pack sets and Very 
pistols will be used quickly enough when the necessary equipment is supplied. 
And it is pertinent to call attention to the fact that a valuable, well-studied 
article on Cavalry Signal Communications appeared in the January issue of the 
CavaLry JoURNAL and is concluded in this number. It is well worth the at- 
tention of every cavalryman. 


POPULATIONS AND APPROXIMATE STRENGTHS OF REGULAR 


ARMIES 

Country. Dopulation. Regular Army. Per cent of 

population. 
Seuserieal <.....66a0%. 4,000,000 170,000 4.25 
MR cn ow ceisbinecies 30,072,000 815,000 a | 
CRERIITOR Sis 5c ws ein oe 17,393,200 323,600 1.86 
WIE oo. fda su'eeos 39,601,500 (1911) 735,300 1.85 
TEE EE 7,555,600 100,000 1.32 
ES Gabe be ee vie dks wees 36,740,000 464,000 1.26 
Ey Sbdige hk wna sae a ee.we 20,695,700 216,600 1.05 
eet Britain 9... 26.600. 45,516,000 (1911) 425,000 93 
OTUIRET wicca nicscccwces 55,086,000 (est. ) 150,000 27 
United ‘Piates ..< 6 ..6ae 105,709,000 (continental) 222,900 2] 
TODO ccccccccosscscere 58,000,000 273,200 47 
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CAVALRY JOURNAL MOVES FROM MILLS BUILDING 


Tue Unirep States CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, which leases the Mills Build- 
ing, as an incident of its expansion, has ejected the U. S. Cavalry Association 
from its former offices, and the Association has taken up new quarters in the 
Pope Building, 817 14th Street, Washington, D. C. 





MAJOR KOCH WINS ENDURANCE TEST RIDE 


THe ARMY won in the 300-mile endurance horse-race which started at Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vermont, on October 11 and ended at Camp Devens, Massa- 
chusetts, on October 15. The winner was “Mlle. Denise,” an Army grade horse, 
ridden by Major Stanley Koch, U. 8. A. The third prize was won also by an 
Army horse, ‘“Bunkie,” a grade animal, ridden by Lieutenant Thomas H. 
McCreery, U.S. A. “Kingfisher,” who was one of the winners in the last year’s 
race, ridden by Col. 8S. R. H. Tompkins, U. S. A., finished fourth. Of the 
twenty-seven horses, Army and civilian, which started in the race only ten 
finished. “Mlle. Denise” had only been owned by Major Koch three weeks, 
she having been entered by him as a substitute for the horse he intended to 
ride because of the sudden lameness of the original entrant. “Bunkie’” was 
bought by Lieutenant MeCreery for Army service in April, 1920, and had been 
trained by him in Virginia for only two months. 

As for the equipment, Major Koch says: 


“The equipment we carried was practically the same. The saddle was a 
Saumur type field officer’s saddle, with pommel and cantle pockets. In the 
pommel pockets we carried a supply of white rock, already soaked up and 
wrapped in canvas to protect the other articles in the pockets. In one side I 
carried a bottle of Tweed’s liniment and four bandages, to be used as wet 
bandages. In the other pocket I carried a bottle of iodine and a supply of 
white lotion tablets, two empty bottles to mix up the white lotion, and Tweed’s 
liniment and four fitted horseshoes. In the cantle pockets I carried four 
flannel bandages, a roll of cotton batting, grooming kit consisting of a corn 
brush and two small bath towels, sponge, and a small canvas bucket. In the 
pommel roll I carried a slicker, a halter, and a roller surcingle, to be used in 
holding the saddle blanket while cooling out and to hold compresses soaked in 
white lotion in case of a sore back, and on the cantle roll a canvas horse-cover. 
I used an extra heavy saddle blanket to supplement the canvas cover when 
necessary at night, to give extra protection to the back on account of the heavy 
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weight carried. Each rider was required to carry 100 pounds dead-weight, so 
the extra weight was made up by lead which was carried in lead pads exactly 
as are used on the race track. The lead was cut in sheets about 4” long, 3” 
wide, and 1%” thick, being carried in six pockets on each side, the top of the 
pockets being about 2” below the saddle bars.” 


Major Koch has said that the entire credit for training both “Mlle. Denise” 
and “Bunkie” belongs to Lieutenant McCreery. 

In accordance with the regulations of the contest, the horses were brought 
to the field at the end of the race for final inspection by the judges. They were 
first put through their paces and then judged individually. The only sign of 
travel on the first four arrivals was when the saddles were removed and the 
horses’ backs were found to be slightly wet. 

The finish of the horses was in the following order with the total number 
of hours ridden and the points awarded: “Mlle. Denise,” hours ridden, 46.57 ; 
points, 83.02. “Rustem Bey,” 52.41; 75.94. “Bunkie,” 45.55; 71.65. “King- 
fisher,” 56.45; 69.16. “Crabbet,” 52.33; 61.00. “Dolly,” 58.02; 58.91. 
“Castor,” 58.40; 53.68. “Moscowa,” 53.15; 48.50. “Noam,” 59.23; 41.23. 
“Kemah Prince,” 58.03; 40.76. The conditions of the race were based on con- 
dition, speed, and feed consumed. The six prizes awarded were as follows: 
First prize, $600, mounted service cup; second, $400, red ribbon; third, $300, 
yellow ribbon ; fourth, $200, white ribbon; fifth, $150, gray ribbon; sixth, $100, 
black and white ribbon. 


HORSES WANTED FOR ENDURANCE RACE 


4 

Tue Remount Service has purchased one thoroughbred horse from the 
money donated by the Kentucky racing people for the 300-mile endurance test 
ride to be held next fall. 

This horse is “Edomala” by “Marchmont IT,” out of ‘“Alamode,” and is ¢ 
bay gelding about 16 hands; weight, about 1,075 pounds; age, 11 years. This 
horse was bred in Texas by Mr. J. W. Fuller and was not broken until this year. 
He has never been raced. He is regarded as a fair prospect only. 

Any one who knows of suitable thoroughbreds for this test that can be 
bought will help promote the cause of the thoroughbred horse by notifying 
Major Stanley Koch, Remount Service, Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 

We are looking for short-legged, close-coupled, weight-carrying thorough- 
bred horses, age preferably from 7 to 10 years. The horse must either be 
registered or eligible for registration. They must be absolutely sound, with 
good feet, not too small, and must travel absolutely true. Unsightly blemishes 
or bad temper will not disqualify them for this work. An average size horse is 
desired, though the weight to be carried, 245 pounds, demands that the horse 
be a real weight-carrier. Speed is not important, as the test requires 60 miles, 
to be covered in from 9 to 12 hours, for five consecutive days. 
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That the horses selected will be well prepared for the race is assured by the 
fact that their training will be in the hands of Lieutenant T. H. McCreery, 
Remount Service, who has not only had wide experience in training race-horses, 
but trained the horses that finished first and third in last year’s test. 

The following gentlemen have consented to act as judges: 

Major Henry Leonard, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Harry MeNair, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. John R. Valentine, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The route will probably be laid from Wrightstown, N. J., to Washington, 
D. C., stopping at Trenton, N. J., West Chester, Pa., Havre de Grace, Md., and 
Baltimore, Md. 

Copies of conditions for this ride may be obtained, upon application, from 
Mr. C. C. Stillman, 3 East 44th Street, New York City, or from Major Koch, in 
Washington, D. C. Srantey Kocu, 

Major, Quartermaster Corps. 


YAQUI INDIANS FILE A PROTEST 


RECENTLY STATEMENTS were published throughout the United States to the 
effect that “the Yaqui Indians were again on the warpath ;” that they were dis- 
contented with the government of President Obregon, and were demanding that 
the entire vast Yaqui River valley should be turned over to them. It was 
represented that the situation was most serious in every respect. Now come the 
four chiefs of the Yaqui tribe—Espinosa, Matus, Mori, and Gomez—and file a 
strenuous protest, in which they flatly and unequivocally deny that there is any 
foundation for the reports. Instead of being discontented with the govern- 
ment of President Obregon, they are in hearty accord therewith. Instead of 
going on the warpath, they are devoting their every effort to agricultural de- 
velopment of their lands, and they declare that they have the utmost faith that 
the President will carry out his announced program to the ultimate detail, 
pledging their hearty support thereto. And as with the false statement about 
the Yaquis, so with the greater portion of the other periodical reports about this 
and that and the other bandit organizing a “serious revolution.” They have 
most of their foundation in the heads of those responsible for their circulation 
and not elsewhere.—Mezican Review, March, 1921. 


BRITISH CAVALRY 


THE WHOLE QUESTION of the organization and employment of cavalry in 
the field is still under discussion and no decision in the matter has yet been 
reached. There have so far been no important reductions in the number of 
cavalry regiments. The yeomanry, however, have been reduced from 53 regi- 
ments to 10. The remaining 43 are, after a period of two years, to be converted 
into artillery or armored-car units. 
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THE AMERICAN REMOUNT ASSOCIATION 


Tue GOVERNMENT is backing the production of better horses and mules. 
This is being done by the War Department through the Remount Service, 
under the direction of the Quartermaster General of the United States Army. 
The last Congress made an appropriation of one quarter of a million dollars to 
further this scheme. This project is also being backed by an auxiliary society 
of the Remount Service known as “The American Remount Association,” with 
offices at 1741 T street N. W., Washington, D. C.; President, R. H. Williams, 
Jr.; Secretary, Major A. A. Cedarwald. 

Composition.—It is composed of Army officers and civilians, breeders, farm- 
ers, ranchmen, horsemen, race-horse owners, drivers and riders, wagon, buggy, 
saddle, and harness manufacturers; in short, people interested in the horse and 
mule and interests allied thereto. 

Object—(a) To promote and improve the production of horses and mules. 

(6) To stimulate the breeding of high-class animals of the equine species 
with a view to improving their blood lines and conformation and thereby to 
enhance their usefulness and market value. 

(c) To protect owners, users, breeders, and dealers against unjust and un- 
reasonable legislation. 

(d) To gather, co-ordinate, and disseminate data on breeding, feeding, 
stable management, and care of animals. 

(e) To promote and encourage horse shows, race and hunt meets, polo, 
horse fairs, and riding and driving by means of competing for prizes and 
ribbons. 

(f) To encourage the use of the horse commercially and for sport in 
healthy outdoor exercise. 

(g) To save the riding and driving horse from degeneration and extinction. 

(h) To imbue our people with a patriotic understanding that the horse and 
mule are necessary for our national defense. 

Membership—The American Remount Association has now over 1,800 
members, resident in every part of the United States. We hope and expect to 
double this membership by the end of this year. The membership is composed 
of many men of influence, wealth, and high standing, not only in the horse 
world, but also in business, politically and socially. Horsemen interested in 
every class or type, race-horse owners, riders and drivers, and all interested in 
business related thereto are backing this Government breeding scheme. 

Plan and Procedure.—Our aim is to improve and stimulate the breeding of 
every useful animal of the equine species, from the heavy draft to the polo pony 
and the mule. 

Our immediate concern is to save the riding and driving horse and the high- 
class race-horse from extinction. We want to produce a truly American type 
of cavalry horse—a horse with breeding and quality as well as bone and sub- 
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stance—a weight-carrier and the best general-purpose horse known—a horse 
that will weigh from 1,000 to 1,250 pounds, standing from fifteen hands one 
inch to sixteen hands, tight made, with good gaits and action—a walk, trot, 
gallop horse that can carry weight and follow the hounds across country— 
a horse that can be used to advantage and economically any and everywhere 
except in very heavy draft. This type of a horse has splendid looks, quality, 
action, and vigor. Almost every commercial and military use will be met by 
the progeny of this breeding scheme, dependent primarily upon the size, quality, 
and blood lines of the mares used in breeding. Among the stallions to be 
placed through the United States this spring will be over one hundred head of 
high-class registered thoroughbreds—big horses with plenty of body, bone and 
substance. These stallions, placed in the stud through Government agencies, 
will be available to farmers and breeders at a minimum fee. The Government 
does not expect to make money, but to make it possible and feasible for the 
farmer and breeder to get the service of a high-class, approved stallion for their 
good mares. The object is to produce animals of real value and use, that will 
not only pay for their rearing, but bring a handsome profit when mature. We 
expect the progeny at maturity to make general-purpose horses, cavalry 
horses, riding and driving horses, show horses, hunters, race-horses, polo 
ponies, depending largely upon the mares selected for breeding and the 
care in rearing the colts; a high-class horse, both for peace and war, a link in 
the chain of our national defense. The colts will belong to the breeder. The 
Government will have no string on them. The owner will be privileged to sell 
them to whomsoever he pleases, at any time. However, the Government ex- 
pects to depend upon this source for its supply of animals in times both of 
peace and war. 

vegistration of Half Thoroughbreds —The New York Jockey Club has es- 
tablished a half-bred registry at Avon, New York, Mrs. Herbert Wadsworth in 
charge. This makes it possible for the farmers and owners of these colts, which 
will be half-breds, to register same at a nominal fee of $2.00, which is strongly 
recommended, because when the farmer or breeder desires to dispose of his 
colts a better price will be paid by civilians for the registered colts than for 
those that are not registered. In addition to this, registration is necessary if 
any type or breed of horse is to be established and recognized. All necessary 
information in regard to this registration can be had by writing to “Half-bred 
Registration Bureau, New York Jockey Club, Avon, New York.” 

Contract System.—For years the Government purchased all its animals by 
contract, after advertisement, from the lowest bidder. This method beat down 
the price paid by the Government to the lowest point and made it unprofitable 
for the farmer and breeder to produce a high-class animal. It was recognized 
as a mistake; therefore the Government has established a fair price to be paid 
during the year for each class of animals which are of proper conformation, 
age, and soundness to pass inspection. This system is known as the “Open 
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Market Purchase System” and was designed so as to give the farmer and 
breeder a better price for a suitable animal—a price that will make the breeding 
of high-class horses and mules attractive. A high-class cavalry or general- 
purpose horse must be made to bring as high a price in the market or to the 
Government as the draft horse or the draft mule. The Government, in times 
past, paid too little for a good cavalry horse, buying by the contract system. 
Purchasing in the open market has increased the price. The price paid for the 
right sort of animal for Government use has been increased from year to year. 
This is especially true of the cavalry horse. 

A life membership in the American Remount Association costs $55.00, 
without further dues or expense. A regular membership costs $5.00 initiation 
fee and $3.00 for the first year’s dues; total, $8.00. The dues are $3.00 per 
year. Send in your full name and address, occupation, the kind of member- 
ship you desire (life or regular), and your check to cover the class of member- 
ship desired, made out in favor of “The American Remount Association,” to 
The Quartermaster, U. S. Army, 410 Scarritt Arcade, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Your application will be seconded by two members of the Association and sent 
to the Secretary of the American Remount Association, at 1741 T Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Your application will be acted upon by the Board of 
Directors, and upon election to membership you will be issued a certificate of 
membership. From time to time you will receive all data, literature, bulletins, 
ete., issued by the Association, which you will find interesting and instructive. 
It will keep you in touch with the horse world and its activities. We believe 
this association stands for a live and important proposition, which demands 
the attention of our people from a patriotic standpoint and in the interest of 
the national defense. Join us in a nation-wide work. 

C. FE. Hawkrns, 
Colonel, Q. M. C., Remount Service. 


CAVALRY REORGANIZATION 


THE MATTER OF CAVALRY REORGANIZATION is in abeyance, in so far as time 
and manner of putting it into effect are concerned, pending War Department 
decisions. 

EDUCATION OF ARMY CHILDREN 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL of the Army has compiled a concise and complete 
list of educational institutions that offer concessions to Army children. It 
gives the name of each institution and the nature of the concession offered. 
This information in pamphlet form may be obtained by oflicers, warrant 
officers, or enlisted men upon direct application to the Adjutant General’s 
Office. 



































New Books Reviewed 





The U. S. Cavalry Association is in a position to furnish any of the new books 
reviewed in this department with a minimum of delay, and will give prompt attention to 
any orders submitted by the readers of the Journal. 





Tre War WITH Mexico, 1846-1848. Maps. By Justin H. Smith. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 8vo, 2 vols., 1183 pages. Indexed. $10.00. 


The author was formerly professor of modern history in Dartmouth College. He 
is also author of “The Annexation of Texas,” of which the subject of this review is 
the sequel; “Our Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony,” “Arnold’s March from 
Cambridge to Quebec,” ete. 

Concerning the occasion for and the sources used in writing this book the author 
states as follows: 

“The warrant for offering another work on the subject rests primarily on the 
extent and results of the author’s investigations. His intention was to obtain sub- 
stantially all the valuable information regarding it that is in existence, and no effort 
was spared to reach his end. The appendix of Volume II gives a detailed account 
of the sources. By special authorization from the Presidents of the United States 
and Mexico, it was possible to examine every pertinent document belonging to the 
two governments. The search extended to the archives of Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Cuba, Colombia, and Peru, those of the American and Mexican States, and 
those of Mexican cities. The principal libraries here, in Mexico, and in Europe, the 
collections of our historical societies, and papers belonging to many individuals in 
this country and elsewhere were sifted. It may safely be estimated that the author 
examined personally more than 100,000 manuscripts bearing upon the subject, more 
than 1,200 books and pamphlets, and also more than 200 periodicals, the most im- 
portant of which were studied, issue by issue, for the entire period. Almost 
exclusively the book is based upon first-hand sources, printed matter having been 
found of little use except for the original material it contains or for data regarding 
biography, geography, customs, industries, and other ancillary subjects. 

“Probably more than nine-tenths of the material used in the preparation of this 
work is in fact new. No previous writer on the subject had been through the 
diplomatic and military archives of either belligerent nation, for example.” 

Of the various historians who have written on this war, none have made such a 
searching analytical investigation as has this author. His investigations are of a 
character which carries conviction. In addition, his style is engaging and holds the 
interest. The state of mutual public contemporaneous feeling of the peoples of the 
United States and Mexico and of the political relations between the two countries 
is set forth by copious quotations from contemporary publications and public and 
private documents. 

“As a particular consequence of this full inquiry, an episode that has been re- 
garded both in the United States and abroad as discreditable to us appears now to 
wear quite a different complexion.” 

The accounts of this war, as heretofore written, were largely a history of military 
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operations only. This account traces the political, diplomatic, and economic history 
of events from the time Mexico broke away from Spain, and gives a succinct account 
of the causes, external and domestic, making the war possible, and traces many 
political consequences of the war. 

The author’s narrative gives some of our popular conceptions a rude shock, yet 
the evidence unquestionably supports his conclusions; thus: 

“Regarding Taylor, thoughtful officers did not feel enthusiastic, however. The 
General had shown himself slow, unskillful, wanting in penetration and foresight, 
and poorly grounded professionally. Nine-tenths of the regular officers felt that no 
talents had been displayed by him, even in the battles. ‘He had shown,’ said Meade, 
‘perfect inability to make any use of the information given him.’ In the opinion 
of another excellent officer, he seemed ‘utterly, absurdly incompetent to wield a 
large army.’ He had failed to realize the difficulties of his position ; and undervalued 
the enemy; and, as Bliss admitted, had had ‘no conception’ of the Mexican prepara- 
tions. This last fact dimmed his credit, even for courage, in the minds of discerning 
critics. But, after all, his resolution had been superb and inspiring. He had suc- 
ceeded; and among us Americans, ‘nothing succeeds like success.’ The reports 
written for him read admirably. Terse remarks of his, often tinged with soldierly 
humor, delighted the general taste at home, and mere questions of tactics or strategy 
signified in comparison rather less than zero. A tidal wave of popularity rose in his 
favor, and soon Thurlow Weed of New York, the Warwick of the Whig Party, came 
out for him as Presidential candidate. A commission as brevet major-general and 
other official honors did not fail to arrive.” 

The pen pictures of the principal actors are terse and clear-cut and should remove 
some heroes from their pedestals. The generally accepted view of the accuracy of 
Scott’s strategy in the battles about Mexico City also receives consideration. One 
of the most interesting narratives, because of the injustice to Scott, is an account 
of the malign influences which caused Scott to be removed from command. 

Hardly less interesting than the text itself are the copious notes. Instead of 
being placed at the foot of each page, where they are more or less distracting, all the 
notes are collected serially and follow at the end of the text of each volume. 

This history is of interest to the military student because of the able description 
of military operations, to the general public because of the pleasing and engaging 
style, and to the political student and statesman because of the keen analysis of 
public sentiment, of the characteristics and psychology of peoples, and of the under- 
lying causes of war, just as existent today, though temporarily occulted, as they were 


eighty vears ago. 
si " Howarp R. Hickxock, 


Colonel, 4th Cavalry. 


Miuitary Stupent’s Text Boox, Vor. III. By Moss & Guild. George Banta 
Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. Price, $1.90. 


The authors nave been occupied for some years in preparing a text book for units 
of the Reserve Officers Training Corps. The first two volumes have been in print 
for some time. Volume III covers the course laid down for the third year’s study, 
known technically as the First Year, Advanced Course. The objective of this year’s 
course is to qualify the student as a subaltern officer. 

In this book will be found the instruction in field engineering necessary to all 
services in common and of especial significance to engineering units of the R. O. 
T. C. Infantry combat, particularly necessary to the students enrolled in infantry 
units of the R. O. T. C., is also minutely covered. 
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The subject-matter is divided into a series of twenty-eight lessons, which allow 
for one-hour periods of class-room recitations. The subjects are well handled and 
simply imparted, yet thoroughly covered. The book should be of considerable value 
as a text book in Reserve Officers Training Corps instruction and of equal use to the 
applicant for a commission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

H. T. Butt, 


Major of Cavalry. 


THE AMERICAN GuIDE Book To FRANCE AND Its BatrLerietps. E. B. Garey, 
O. O. Ellis, and R. V. D. Magoffin. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price, $3.00. 


It was inevitable that, following the war, there should be a plethora of guide 
books of one sort or another, and it is therefore well that Americans visiting France 
should have at their disposal one written from an American point of view. This 
book has been carefully prepared by three young American officers thoroughly 
familiar with their subject and with sufficient imagination to realize what would 
appeal to the American tourist in quest of new sensations along the old battle front. 
It may be called an elaborated Baedeker, or, rather, Four in One. It gives in part 1 
all the information regarding the mechanics of travel. Part 2 is historical in na- 
ture, first dealing with Paris and its monuments, and then briefly reviewing the 
history of the war and that of the cities and places where Americans fought. Part 3 
is devoted to the operations of each American division in France in very readable 
style, and part 4 gives useful statistical data. The book certainly has a practical 
value, and, judging from the sources from which all of the information is drawn, 
it may be regarded as authoritative for all purposes. 

Rosert C. RICHARDSON, JR., 
Major, General Staff Corps. 


THe Wark, THE WorLD, AND WiLson. By George Creel, former Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Information. Harper Brothers, New York. Price, $2.00. 


Although obviously written “for campaign consumption principally,” Mr. Creel’s 
defense of the acts of the Wilson Administration, which have been the main targets 
of opposition attack, holds now as great an appeal for the reader politically inclined 
as before the election. 

Whether one agrees or not with the author’s premises, it is impossible to deny 
that Mr. Creel’s style, unrestrained as it is, excites interest, even if combative, and 
carries certainly the conviction of sincerity. Mr. Creel’s journalistic training reveals 
itself in the title, as well as his style, although newspapermen deny the latter, and 
while undoubtedly “The War, the World, and Wilson” has an alliterative quality of 
attraction, it is nevertheless ill-chosen, for doing justice to the last named of the 
trilogy, it fails to make reference to the larger, and by far the most interesting, 
portion of the book, that dealing with the Versailles Treaty. Of all the innumerable 
answers to Mr. Keynes’ “The Economic Consequences of the Peace” which have 
uppeared since the extraordinary circulation of that book, Mr. Creel’s rebuttal is 
unquestionably the most readable, and what it may lack in authoritativeness it 
makes up by argument, so brilliantly written that in its reading there is the ora- 
torical element of a Bryan speech. Indeed, Mr. Creel’s phrases throughout are those 
of the speaker rather than the writer; but they lose nothing of effectiveness thereby. 

In his attempted defense of President Wilson’s “partisan appeal,” his appoint- 
ments to the Peace Commission, and the decisions in the Roosevelt and Wood cases, 
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Mr. Creel is not as happy as in his Peace Treaty discussions, and friends of General 


Wood will resent the attempt to decry every accomplishment of the latter. 
RanpotreH C. SHaw. 


No Derence. By Sir Gilbert Parker. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Price, 
$2.00. 


The author’s name leads one to expect something quite different. But “No 
Defence,” even though in a much lighter vein than any of his others, is nevertheless 
a very enjoyable romance. It is too bad that there is so very little atmosphere of the 
18th century, that it might be a story of happenings today. The plot is interesting, 
and the scenes laid in many countries, keeping one’s interest ever alive. The char- 
acters are well drawn in bold strokes, effective without tiresome detail, contrasting 
the English and Irish personality in vivid scenes. Without exalting its literary 
place, it is still one of the good books of the day. Esa M. Hitipae. 


THE New Science or ANALYZING CHARACTER. By Harry H. Balkin. The Four 
Seas Company, Boston. Price, $2.00. 


In this book the author has tried to present to the public a standard text-book 
on the subject of analyzing character, and for his purpose has selected a number 
of well-known types as illustrations of his theories. Each chapter is independent, 
apparently, of the other, so that the reader gets a rather confused idea of just how 
he would analyze a person’s character. It would appear that the author has deduced 
a few general principles based on an intelligent study of human nature and on the 
characteristics of well-known people of similar types—physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. Some of his statements and illustrations are rather obvious. For 
instance, he holds Roosevelt up as a man of action, Taft as one of judicial tempera- 
ment, and deduces from this fact that men resembling Roosevelt and Taft physically 
will possess their qualities. It can hardly be said that the book has any scientific 
value, but it will allow the reader to pass a pleasant hour. 


Rosert C. RIcHARDSON, JR., 
Major, General Staff Corps. 


Les ALLuREs, Le Cavauier and AssierTte, ALLURES ET Reactions. By L. de Sévy. 
Published by Librairie Le Goupy, 5 Boulevard de la Madeleine, and Librairie 
Chapelot, 136 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. 


For those who have in the course of the war refreshed their acquaintance with 
the French language, there is a wealth of new military literature available. Atten- 
tion is invited here to two recently published books of interest to the horseman by a 
French cavalry officer, who writes under the pseudonym of L. de Sévy. While some 
matters are treated almost identically in the two volumes, the subjects are for the 
most part freshly considered in each, and the two books are practically companion 
volumes, each the complement of the other. Both books are well illustrated by 
valuable cinematographic photographs. 

“Tt is at Versailles,” writes M. Barrés in his preface, “where French equitation 
has shone forth with unforgettable glory, that this treatise (Les Allures, Le Cav- 
alier) was written by a cavalry officer who does not wish to divulge his name, but 
whom his pupils and comrades will recognize by the boldness and novelty of his 
doctrines.” A strongly complimentary letter of General Sordet, who, it will be 
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remembered, commanded the First Cavalry Corps, which figured so conspicuously in 
the advance into and retreat from Belgium, precedes the author’s introduction. For 
the benefit of such as may feel that nothing new has been written on this subject of 
equitation or is likely to be written, a couple of paragraphs of this letter are quoted : 


“Old stager in equitation, finding nothing more in works treating of 
this science, which during the first part of my career I read with avidity, 
than a litter of processes masking most often an entire paucity of principles, 
or the affirmation without proof of contestable principles, I opened no more 
of them. 

“Tt is with a true joy that in renouncing my abstention in favor of your 
beautiful work, I found that the horseman of the future would at last be 
endowed with a guide of inestimable value—heretofore lacking. 

“Your theory of equestrian dynamics and of equilibrium seems to me to 
be positive and irrefutable. The processes of equitation and training which 
you deduce from them are expounded with a clarity and simplicity which 
will insure results even for only slightly gifted riders. Finally, the psycho- 
logical part, indispensable complement of a technique which is applied by 
living beings to living beings, is remarkably treated in excellent terms and 
with engaging temperateness.” 


The author proposes that before studying equitation and training it will be more 
logical to study the different modes of progression of the horse—the gaits. The 
mechanism of each gait is discussed, and especially the part played in each by the 
balancer, as the author terms the horse’s head and neck. The distinction between 
the effect of the motion of this balancer and the effect of its relative position is 
carefully pointed out. 

The second chapter, which might have had for a motto “Give when the horse 
gives,” presents an admirable review of the qualities of mind and of physique which 
the rider must seek to acquire. It comprises an exhaustive discussion of the seat, 
considered in its several aspects, particularly with respect to the different gaits, and 
to its modifications in the jump. 

The chapter on “Equitation” announces several universally appreciated (and 
almost as universally violated) principles, and then proceeds to a close study of the 
several aids. As an example of the character of this study may be cited the remark 
relative to the turn on the forehand: “The action of the reins in the turn on the 
forehand is variable and complex. With the right leg of the rider should at first be 
associated the right direct rein of opposition, in order to assist the beginning of the 
movement; then at once the left rein of opposition (direct or indirect), in order to 
fix the left shoulder.” Or the following: “In the turn to the right at a trot, the 
right leg acts when the left diagonal goes forward, and the left bearing rein when 
the right diagonal goes forward.” In the explanation of the gallop depart, the 
author differentiates between the aids to be applied in the case of a horse in training 
and a trained mount. 

Chapter 4 is devoted to the training of the horse. 


The reade~ will take considerable amusement out of the clever line sketches in 
caricature which accompany the chapter headings of Assiettes, Allures et Reactions. 
The first part treats exhaustively of the seat. After a careful analysis of the vertical 
reactions by which the tyro loses contact at regular intervals with his mount, the 
author mentions four processes for nullifying the reaction. The first, which he rec- 
ommends for the beginner, consists in an alternate shortening and lengthening of 
the loin. The second, which is the method advocated for the rider who has become 
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properly suppled, considers the upper body as composed of two sections joined by a 
flexible loin which will bow and take up the vertical motion. It is difficult to grasp 
exactly the distinction between these two processes. The author does not elaborate 
sufficiently. But the difference seems to hinge on the fact that in the first, the torso 
of the beginner being vertically in alignment and the action of the loin being a sort 
of imperfect telescoping, the upward motion of the horse imparts an upward velocity 
to the rider’s center of gravity. When the horse, by means of internal physical 
forces, stops his upward motion and suddenly lowers his own level, as he flexes his 
members, the rider’s center of gravity, acted upon only by inertia and by gravity, 
continues for a time the upward movement. This necessitates a stretching of the 
loin of the rider in order that his seat and the saddle shall not part company. In 
the second process, the loin being in the nature of a flexible hinge, the upward 
motion of the horse is not communicated to the upper portion of the rider’s body 
(his bust) ; hence his center of gravity does not receive much upward velocity, and 
has therefore no upward motion to continue when the horse’s body suddenly begins 
its descent. 

The author emphasizes the point that the second process of maintaining a seat 
supposes a suppleness and form of loin that is the result of certain suppling exer- 
cises and with which the rider is not naturally endowed; so that it is a mistake to 
endeavor to teach the beginner this process until his body has been properly suppled. 

The third process mentioned, and not dwelt upon, is that of inclining the body 
to the rear. While this method is effective so far as escaping the vertical reaction 
is concerned, its several disadvantages condemn it. 

The fourth process consists of a movement of the members of the ricer, such 
members being then in the nature of balancers, whose play assists the rider to main- 
tain his seat in the saddle. These movements—among which the considerable arm 
movements of the typical cow-puncher might be classed—become readily natural and 
reflex; but the disadvantages of this method are obvious. The author mentions a 
shrugging of the shoulders, formerly in vogue at Saumur, as a movement of this 
class. 

For the beginner the following method is prescribed for obtaining the necessary 
suppleness of the loin (lumbar region): The rider detaches his thigh and legs from 
the saddle, taking a position with the thighs elevated (nearly horizontal). Then, 
aiding himself by means of the pommel, he pulls himself forward, bringing his 
buttocks as nearly up to the pommel as possible. He then brings his knees together 
and places his legs upon the horse’s shoulders, his knees supported over the front of 
the side-bars of the saddle. He takes in his waist and sits, so to speak, back of his 
buttocks. He then achieves contact between the saddle, in which he finds himself 
squashed, and the end of his spine. The fixedness of his legs, assured by their 
adherence to the front of the saddle, aliows the buttocks to maintain the extreme 
forward position. The McClellan saddle, with its prominent pommel, is evidently 
not well adapted for this exercise. The rider should make a voluntary effort to 
relax. This exercise is repeated frequently at the slow trot. 

In the second part the author discusses at length the manner of and the reasons 
for the flexions and extensions of the legs at the different gaits, and emphasizes the 
reasons against increasing or decreasing markedly the natural speed of each gait in 
the employment of those gaits in long marches. His remarks about the several gaits 
are somewhat disconnected, but are sufficiently illuminating. 

In his discussion of the gallop—relative to the cadence which should be adopted 
for the prolonged continuance of the gait with the least fatigue to the horse—the 
author cites the results arrived at by Lieutenant Bausil, who conducted some inter- 
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esting and conclusive experiments in the matter of marching. The latter tells us, 
“After experiments, I finished by adopting for the gallop the speed of 400 meters 
per minute (nearly 15 miles per hour). I find this to be the cadence which a horse 
properly suppled and balanced generally takes, and in short a gallop sufficiently 
rapid, easy, and smooth.” 

The chapter on the “Réle of the Reflexes” is principally devoted to promulgating 
the idea that this matter of the reflexes, having been utterly neglected, should be 
carefully analyzed. “To act, to feel, then to judge,” should be the three phases of 
that education. To those who say so readily, “I know what I do,” the author calls 
attention to the great difference between what riders “know” with respect to their 
actions and what instantaneous photographs show that they do—in the active phase 
of the jump, for example. 

The third part of the book is devoted to an historical review, including the evolu- 
tion of the position of the rider, the development of the bridle and saddle, and the 
use of spurs and horseshoes. Some curious and quaint bits of horse-lore are offered, 
culled from the writings of Xenophon, the first writer, so far as is known, on the 
subject of equitaticn. 

THE Epiror. 


THe War or THE Future. By General von Bernhardi (translated by F. A. Holt, 
O. B. E.). D. Appleton and Co., New York, 1921. ($3.50 net.) 


This notable writer needs no introduction to any military student, scarcely to 
the public at large. His keen insight into the development of modern military oper- 
ations and the clarity of his exposition provide, in this latest work, a fountainhead 
of well-organized ideas which will prove to him who will study them a valuable 
vantage point from which to direct his study and reading of the military literature 
which has only begun to accumulate as an aftermath of the World War. The author 
makes a careful survey of that war, noting all the many changes in its character, 
discussing the reactions and counter-reactions of developing equipment upon tactics, 
and vice versa. His discussions and conclusions as to details are positive and in- 
structive. He concludes, for example, that companies of 150 are better adapted to 
the requirements of modern war than the company of 250 used in the late war; that 
a labor company should be attached to each battalion, composed of less fit men, to 
supply transport drivers, clerks, details of various kinds; that the cavalry regiment 
should consist of at least 10 squadrons in addition to a reserve squadron in order 
that the regiment may furnish a dismounted battalion of about 750 men. With 
respect to cavalry, again, he is in favor of sacrificing mobility somewhat in favor of 
large cavalry masses, for, as he points out, in modern war weak detachments quickly 
fade away. He has considerable to say on the subject of cavalry and the effect of 
recent developments in warfare upon its employment and tactics. 

While not minimizing the value of this work with regard to details of organiza- 
tion and tactics, it must be conceded that even the prophetic power of a Bernhardi 
has its limitations, and that with new developments of armament and further study 
of the recent conflict other conclusions than his may result. But for a wide per- 
spective of what is now meant by war, the vast combinations of forces called into 
play, the powerful concentration of effort demanded, the talent of Bernhardi is su- 
preme. His chapters on The Sources of Power and Diplomacy will have an accept- 
able tang for those whom the preachments of pacifists and the glorified visions of 
future world harmony have wearied. The world may have beaten the Boche, but 
Bernhardi still bristles. 

THE Epitor. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 


The War Department Polo Association got a good start with the first of the year. 
Early in January it got a string of ponies which it started training at Fort Myer. Three 
times a week the polo enthusiasts from the department offices and the offices of the chiefs 
of services turn out for a good hard work-out. Major Quekemeyer usually takes charge 
of the ride, which is held in the riding-hall. The average attendance is about twenty and 
the ponies are grouped into two divisions, in accordance with their degree of training. 
Each group is worked at a gallop, without rest, for twenty-five to thirty minutes. As the 
work progressed the double replaced the single snaffle, and some of the ponies have lately 
been put on the curb. Stick practice on the wooden horse has been taken up very recently. 


DEATH OF H. L. HERBERT 

Henry Lloyd Herbert, chairman of the American Polo Association since its formation, 
in 1890, died March 5, in Bridgeton, Barbados. 

Mr. Herbert was 76 years old. For years he has been regarded as an international 
authority on polo. He was one of the founders of the polo association shortly after the 
game was introduced in this country by the late James Gordon Bennett. First as a player 
and then as referee he had been identified with most of the important international and 
intersectional matches. 

He was often called the “father of polo” in the United States. In 1876 he organized 
the first polo club in this country. The first team consisted of eight men, but after several 
games had been played in Newport and Prospect Park, Brooklyn, it was decided to limit 
tne number of players to five and then to four. 

He was untiring in his efforts to increase interest in polo, and due largely to him the 
sport is now played in almost every State in the Union. 


FIFTH CAVALRY 


Polo in the regiment is actively and enthusiastically supported. The Polo Associa- 
tion has been recently organized, with a new constitution and by-laws. The officers of 
the association are at present Colonel James J. Hornbrook, Honorary President; Colonel 
O. B. Meyer (relieved and place now vacant), President; Major John P. Wheeler, Secre- 
tary-‘'reasurer; Major Edward Bowditch, Jr., Manager of Polo; First Lieutenant James M. 
Adamson, Jr., Assistant Manager of Polo. The manager of polo is regimental polo repre- 
sentative. In addition to the officers named above, there is an Activities Committee of 
the Polo Association composed of Major Edward Bowditch, Jr., Lieutenant J. M. Adam- 
son, Jr., and Lieutenant O’Donnell, who are charged with inaugurating and organizing 
other activities, in addition to polo, which will encourage horsemanship and horsemaster- 
ship. It is hoped that in the near future the regiment can have some horse shows and 
horsemanship contests. 

The polo stable is in course of general reconstruction, and it is aimed to make it the 
model stable in the regiment. The polo detail will be coached and instructed in all that 
pertains to stable management, grooming, feeding, training for polo, and general care and 
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POLO 


handling of polo ponies. At present there are forty horses in the stables, about twenty 
of them being more or less green remounts which were received by the regiment as suit- 
able for polo. Some of these show traces of Percheron blood and none of them show 
traces of thoroughbred blood. 

From twelve to sixteen officers and men come out three times a week for polo practice 
and play. Although the field is very dusty, it is level and convenient and there is a good 
grandstand. On Tuesdays and Thursdays the work on the field consists largely of coached 
hitting, individual work, and coached team practice. On Sundays there is usually held a 
short game of six periods. 


SIXTH CAVALRY 
General Orders) 
Number 6. { HEADQUARTERS, Fort OGLETHORPE, GrorGIA, February 11, 1921. 


1. Through the initiative and efforts of Major Hugh H. Broadhurst, Cavalry, D. O. L., 
Commanding the Recruit Depot Post, and of the officers and men of his command, a fine 
new polo field, complete in every way, with grandstand, assembly room, and other con- 
veniences, has been prepared and was formally opened and dedicated to the use of the 
post yesterday afternoon. 

At the suggestion of Major Broadhurst, this field will be known as “The Steele Polo 
Field” in memoriam of the late Captain John Newton Steele, 6th Cavalry, recently killed 
in a polo accident at the post. 

The thanks of the garrison are hereby tendered to Major Broadhurst and to the 
officers and men of the Recruit Depot Post for their public spirit and energetic work in 
providing this new field for the great horseman’s sport of polo. 

By order of Colonel Foltz: W. R. Henry, 

Major, 6th Cavalry, Adjutant. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY 


The past quarter was a very successful one for 7th Cavalry Polo, the team winning 
three tournaments, the last one carrying with it the championship of the Eighth Corps 
Area. The 7th won over the following teams: Ist, 4th, 5th, 8th, 10th, 13th, and 16th 
Cavalry teams and the 82d Field Artillery, the Fort Bliss Remount, Camp Travis and 
Headquarters, Eighth Corps Area. 

The first tournament started September 19, when we met and defeated the 8th Cavalry 
team 12 to 4. The first period was the only close one, the score standing 1 all at its close, 
for in the second the 7th obtained a 3-goal lead, and the 8th never had a chance to head 
us off from that time. 

The 82d Field Artillery, having defeated the Fort Bliss Remount team, were our next 
opponents, and went down to the tune of 10 to 1. The game really was closer than the 
score would indicate, for the one-time cavalrymen fought hard from start to finish and 
missed several shots for goals by inches. This game made the 7th champions of Fort Bliss 
and placed us against the winner of the Arizona Tournament, the 10th Cavalry, as they 
had defeated the First at Douglas. The orders were for the winner of the Fort Bliss- 
Arizona Tournament to go to Fort Sam Houston, and, while the Fort Bliss teams were 
satisfied that one game with the Arizona team could decide the issue, the 10th insisted 
upon a series of three games. The latter had apparently failed to realize that their ponies 
were not sufficiently trained for fast polo, and that they had not been against keen com- 
petition before reaching Bliss, for the score of the first game was 30 to 1. In the second 
game the same relative standing was shown, for, with all the best ponies saved for San 
Antonio and a substitute at back, the score was 16 to 2. 
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At Fort Sam Houston a round robin was played, each of the six teams playing five 
games, the team winning the greatest number of games to be declared the winner, and in 
event of a tie the team having scored the greatest number of goals to win. Advance dope 
had placed the teams in two divisions, those in the first being Headquarters, 16th, and 
7th, and in the second Travis, 4th, and 13th, and the play showed this correct. 

In our first game we met the 16th, and a real battle was staged. The bumpy, hard 
fields, with no elasticity, was a great handicap and necessitated a complete reversal of 
playing methods, as was shown by the score. At half time the score stood: 16th, 5 goals; 


7th, 2, while at the end of the eighth pericad it was 7 all. Both sides had made a hard 
tight, and in the extra period 16th scored, making it 8 to 7. 

The game with the 4th was an easy one—10 to 1—being, in fact, too easy, for a little 
more competition would have made the 7th extend themselves more and score more goals, 
which were so much needed at the end of the tournament. The game with Headquarters 
was the best of the tournament, the 7th winning 8 to 6. Hard, fast polo was played 
throughout, the ball repeatedly being carried from one end of the field to the other without 
a score, as the man in possession was ridden so hard he had no opportunity to shoot at 
the goal or center the ball. Followers of polo at San Antonio declared this game the best 
ever played on a local field. 

The game between the 16th and Headquarters brought out lots of enthusiasm, and 
when Headquarters won, 5 to 3, a three-cornered tie was practically inevitable, as each 
of these teams had won four and lost one game, and our victory over the 13th, 16 to 2, 
left the 7th with one defeat, three victories, and one game—that against Camp Travis— 
yet to be played. Due to rain, this game was postponed from Sunday to Wednesday, and 
when played the only field available was the poorest of the three used in the tournament, 
making accuracy almost impossible. Excitement ran high, as we had an opportunity to 
finish in Ist, 2d, 3d, or 4th place. A win by a score of 13 or better would place us ahead 
of the Headquarters team in goals scored and place us first, a win by 11 points would 
place us second, a win by 7 points would place us behind the 16th, and in third place, and 
the loss of the game would place us fourth. 

Travis scored first at the very start of the game, and the first chukker ended 1 to 1. 
They scored again at the start of the second period, but it was their last score, and at 
half time it stood 7 to 2. "We were on the good side of what was required to win out, but 
were still a bit worried as to the condition our opponents would show in the second half; 
but at the end of the fifth we had scored 11 goals and the winning of the tournament was 
then only a matter of time. Gay scored the much-desired 13th goal in the sixth chukker, 
amid great rejoicing by scattered supporters of the 7th, not the least conspicuous ef whom 
was Colonel 8. R. H. Tompkins, who had motored in from Leon Springs to see the match. 
Four more goals were made before time was called, the final score being 17 to 2. Major- 
General Dickman presented the large silver cup, donated by the San Antonio News and 
San Antonio Erpress, to the team captain, Lieutenant Gay, and to each of the five mem- 
bers of the team a handsome piece of silver plate, donated by the American Remount 
Association. General Dickman’s ideas are tersely expressed in the following letter, which 
he wrote to the commanding officer of the 7th Cavalry a few days later: 


HEADQUARTERS EIGHTH CorRPS AREA, 
Fort SamM Houston; Texas, November 1, 1920. 
Commanding Officer, Tth Cavalry, El Paso, Teras. 

My Dear CoL. SymMonps: It pleases me to extend to you and the officers of your regi- 
ment my congratulations for your recent victory in the 8th Corps Area Polo Tournament. 
I am very much in favor of polo for the officers of the mounted service, as it produces 
bold riders, makes for energetic and aggressive teamwork and co-operation, and tends to 
increase the ability of the individual to think and act quickly. I was very much pleased 
with the showing of your team and greatly impressed with the character and training of 
the mounts ridden by them. 
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The Championship Cup will, I hope, be treasured by your regiment, and I have no 
doubt that your defending team for next year will be the best that you can produce. The 
officers playing on the Headquarters team were struck by the clean playing of the 7th 
Cavalry team and their good sportsmanship. Again let me compliment you upon your 


success. 
Sincerely, J. T. DickMAN, 


(Signed ) Major-General, U. S. Army. 

The make-up of the team was Lieutenant Roy E. Craig, 1; Lieutenant Hobart R. 
Gay, 2; Lieutenant James C. Short, 3; Captain Delmer S. Wood, back, and Lieutenant 
W. Dirk Van Ingen, substitute. 

An interesting feature of our visit to Fort Sam Houston was the placing of the 7th 
Cavalry sixth among the twenty-odd organizations competing in the Second Division Horse 
and Motor Show, through our work in the polo events. Eleven points were scored in these 
three events by taking two firsts in each of two events and third place in the other. 

While speed is a prime necessity in a polo pony, one which is fast but not handy is 
of small value. Our ponies were by no means the fastest, in many cases not nearly so 
fast as those of our opponents—the 10th Cavalry having as fast a string of ponies as any 
we met—but they were better trained, handier, and always under control, and to that we 
owe whatever edge we may have had over the teams we met. 

Two facts were ciearly demonstrated regarding the shipment of ponies: 

1. Ponies must have sufficient time after a long trip to get acclimated, particularly 
after a drop in altitude. A week is none too much. 

2. When first played after a trip, they are afraid of other ponies and will not bump. 
They should be put in scrimmage before being played in a match, so that they will regain 
their confidence. 


TENTH CAVALRY 


In two thrilling games early in February, the Gold and Black was victorious over the 
1st Cavalry Red and White. 

Our ponies were a shade the slower, the stickwork about equal, but we had a shade 
the better teamwork to carry the ball into the goal zone and slap it through. 

The first game was decided by a score of 8 to 4. In the second game the 10th led in 
the 6th period, 9 to 4. In the next period the 1st brought the score to 9 to 7. The game 
ended 10 to 7, after a hard tussle all over the field. 


THIRTEENTH CAVALRY 
(See Regimental Notes) 


SIXTEENTH CAVALRY 
(See Regimental Notes) 
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Cavalry School Notes 





FIELD OFFICERS’ COURSE 









The Field Officers’ Course and the Second National Guard Course commenced at the 
Cavalry School on March 1. The former_lasts for four months, the latter for three months. 
The addition of these two classes increases the size of the School to 214 student officers. 

The following schedule shows the subjects covered in the Field Officers’ Course, the 
allotment of hours to each subject, and a brief description of the extent of instruction: 






























[ Lectures on other arms of the service 9% 


DEPARTMENT OF HORSEMANSHIP 


marching; methods to be used in training service remounts. 
injured animals; conformation and soundness of animals. 


inspection of shoeing. 
DEPARTMENT OF TACTICS 


followed by one, a critique; 4 tactical rides; 7 terrain exercises. 
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Hours. 
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IN iss Sic nuiaku win Woicewe a baten'e 9 - 6 
oe REA AE ee eee eee Or rie 9 
Department RACINE ON ORVOIET 6 cs 50dsicdisssseieces 10 r 
of General Riot duty 4 A 
Instruction s10 ( uty Torri Te PT CCT TTL Tere 6 2 
; Evacuation of sick and wounded men 
we On a eee nee ay oe ee ee 6 7 


Equitation.—This instruction covers the riding of green horses, schooled horses, and 
jumping horses; the military seat; conditioning of animals; cross-country riding; gaiting; 


Hippology and Stable Management.—Includes the care and treatment of sick or 


Horseshoeing.—Includes normal shoeing; shoeing for gaits; pathological shoeing, 


Minor Tactics—The course comprises: 3 conferences on “Organization,” “Estimate 
of Situation,” and “Orders”; 13 conferences on “Other Arms”; 15 map problems (to 
; include the brigade), each preceded by two conferences on the same subject-matter and 



































CAVALRY SCHOOL NOTES 


Field Fortifications —The course comprises: 8 conferences covering the general char- 
acteristics of field fortifications, traces, profile, construction methods, emplacements, 
obstacles, ete.; 2 written reviews of the work; 4 problems, worked out on the ground. 

Liaison.—The course comprises: 6 conferences in which the methods of communica- 
tion and liaison in general are discussed ; 2 demonstrations of the working of the technical 
implements used. There are, in addition, 2 problems in the course, and liaison methods 
are used in other problems. 

Cavalry Drill—The time devoted to cavalry drill will be employed in observing other 
classes, drilling and carrying out exercises in accordance with the tentative Cavalry Drill 
Regulations (not yet issued). 

Marching and Camping.—Instruction is given in a six-day practice march. 


DEPARTMENT OF CAVALRY WEAPONS 


Musketry.—Musketry pamphlets of A. E. F. are followed. The subject will be covered 
by a series of conferences and demonstrations, using school troops. 

Machine Rifies.—The subject will be covered by a series of conferences and demon- 
strations, illustrating mechanical features of the machine rifle, its characteristics and 
tactical application. Combat exercises will be included under the head of musketry. 

Machine-guns.—Instruction will be given in a series of lectures in which the following 
subjects will be taken up: Classification of automatic arms; the Browning machine-gun ; 
history and development of machine-guns; characteristics of machine-guns; cavalry 
machine-gun organization; direct fire, indirect fire, barrage fire; and the tactical employ- 
ment of machine-guns. The course is very brief. Its aim is to give the field officers an 
appreciation of the powers and limitations of the gun and some knowledge of the tactical 
employment of this weapon. 

Pistol—tIn pistol-firing the course includes both mounted and dismounted firing. 
Methods of instruction are prescribed and taught throughout the course. 

Saber.——Instruction in the saber will consist of observing the work of various classes 
in the use of the saber and the methods of instructing. 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL INSTRUCTION 


Leadership and Discipline-—Course of morale lectures on morale, instruction, disci- 
pline, and leadership. 

History.—Courses of lectures on the Palestine campaign and cavalry in Europe during 
the World War. 

Riot Duty—Legal and tactical sides of riot duty. 

Evacuation.—-Evacuation of sick and wounded men and animals; Remount Service. 

Lectures on Other Arms of the Service—Course of lectures on other arms of the 
service. 

Lectures on Cavalry—Principles of organization of small unit for tactical training 
and tactical operations; the training of small cavalry units for combat in warfare against 
bandits or guerrillas; the training of small units in taking the necessary measures for 
security in camp and bivouac; observation; the rdle of cavalry and training to perform it. 

Map-reading.—Scales; true and magnetic meridians; map orientation; map distances 
and directions; co-ordinates; conventional signs; representation of elevations; visibility ; 
position, outpost, place, road, and panoramic sketches. 


In view of the fact that it is the policy of the Chief of Cavalry to have field officers 
come to Riley before going to Leavenworth, some officers felt that the Field Officers’ 
Course was and should be a coaching course for Leavenworth. The course is not a coach- 
ing course and it is not felt here that it should be. It stands on its own and is exactly 
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what its name connotes—The Cavalry School Field Officers’ Course. In result, however, 
the course is distinctly preparatory; for, besides refreshing the officer on important facts, 
it forces him to observe the same fundamental tactical principles and gain the same 
habits of thought that he will use in his work at Leavenworth. 


The following officers make up the Field Officers’ Class: 


Colonel Alexander M. Miller, Cavalry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel William M. Connell, Cavalry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel George W. Biegler, Cavalry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel William J. Kendrick, Cavalry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas L. Sherburne, 2d Cavalry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Walter J. Scott, Ist Cavalry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel George H. Baird, 11th Cavalry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Cocke, Ist Cavalry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel John T. Donnelly, 4th Cavalry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Peter J. Hennessey, 10th Cavalry. 
Major Daniel D. Tompkins, 6th Cavalry. 

Major Edward E. Keyes, Cavalry. 

Major William W. Overton, 6th Cavalry. 

Major Emmet R. Harris, Cavalry. 

Major John C. Pegram, Cavalry. 

Major Oscar Foley, Cavalry. 

Major Frank B. Kobes, 7th Cavalry. 

Major Dorsey R. Rodney, 15th Cavalry. 

Major Stephen W. Winfree, Cavalry. 

Major Arthur G. Hixson, Cavalry. 

Major Walton Goodwin, Jr., 7th Cavalry. 

Major Robert M. Campbell, Cavalry. 

Major Kinzie B. Edmunds, 8th Cavalry. 

Major George Dillman, 8th Cavalry. 

Major Hugh H. Broadhurst, Cavalry. 

Major Robert Blaine, 10th Cavalry. 

Major Joseph C. King, 12th Cavalry. 

Major James P. Yancey, 16th Cavalry. 

Major Edwin R. Van Duesen, 82d Field Artillery. 
Major Henry L. C. Jones, 82d Field Artillery. 

























































Regimental Notes 


THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Myer, Virginia 
Colonel William C. Rivers, Commanding 


Weekly exhibition rides in the hall began November 18, with a performance for the 
benefit of the Army Relief Fund, which was attended by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, the Secre- 
tary of War, the Chief of Staff, and many other notable persons. The proceeds amounted 
to a little over $1,000. 

The other rides have been free and have been largely attended and apparently much 
enjoyed by the people in Washington and the vicinity, who have made many compli- 
mentary remarks concerning the skill of officers and men, the quality and condition of 
animals, the state of the equipment, ete. 

The last open ride was an exhibition for General Pershing, that brought out a par- 
ticularly large crowd, filling every seat in the hall. 

On March 18 the exhibitions came to an end, with a performance in aid of the post 
athletic funds. 

A feature of the past quarter was an inspection by the Assistant to the Chief of Cav- 
alry. Some one has remarked that one of the best features of having a Chief is that it 
gives an arm of the service some one to work for and try to please, instead of working 
for an impersonal head, such as the War Department as a whole. 

Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, Detachment ; 
Colonel Edgar A. Sirmyer, Commanding 


In addition to following carefully planned schedules of indoor instruction, full advan- 
tage has been taken of the geographical location of the post, which makes numerous 
winter sports practicable. 

Washington’s Birthday was a red-letter day, with a program that took up the day 
and the evening. There was an indoor track meet in the forenoon that was well contested 
and at which troops F and C tied for first prize. 

The horse show in the afternoon was very successful and beneficial, including classes 
for officers and for ladies and for the men. Major C. B. Amory and twelve men gave a 
special exhibition of riding horses without bridles and executing a difficult silent drill. 
The day closed with entertainments for officers and for the men in the evening, and did 
much for esprit and good feeling in the regiment. 


FOURTH CAVALRY—Brownsville, Texas 
Colonel Howard R. Hickok, Commanding 


The 4th Cavalry was visited officially and inspected by the Chief of Cavalry early in 
February. General Holbrook’s visit also included Mercedes and McAllen, where the second 
and third squadrons of the regiment are stationed. Barracks, mess halls, and stables 
were inspected, followed by a review and full-pack inspection on the parade ground. The 
regiment feels justly proud of the commendations made by the Chief of Cavalry. 
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A regimental field meet was held on January 26. Representatives from the second 
and third squadrons were present and participated in the events. Headquarters troop won 
the highest number of points. 

The ladies’ equitation class, under the instruction of Lieutenant-Colonel McGee, is 
progressing nicely. Interest is shown by the continued attendance of the ladies in large 
numbers. 

The skating rink, which is one of the distinctive attractions of the post, has been 
reopened and is drawing much patronage. 

Major Mills, I. G. D., Eighth Corps Area inspector, made his annual inspection of the 
regiment recently. The result was one of which we are proud. 

There has been considerable social activity here during the season. A number of 
enjoyable hops have been given at the Officers’ Club. One of the most interesting of these 
was a surprise affair, March 3, in honor of Lieutenant M. L. Stockton and Mrs. Stockton. 
Lieutenant Stockton, who was regimental adjutant, has been transferred to Camp Travis 
as aide-de-camp to Brigadier-General H. E. Ely. 

Much interest is being shown in polo, notwithstanding the fact that the dispersion of 
officers at various stations along the border makes it difficult to get teams together for 
competitive practice. However, the regiment has great hopes in the coming corps area 
tournament. 


FIFTH CAVALRY—Marfa, Texas 
Colonel James J. Hornbrook, Commanding 


All troops of the regiment are now assembled at Marfa with the exception of Troop 
“B,” with headquarters at Holland’s Ranch, Texas, and Troop “L,” with headquarters in 
the field, patrolling 150 miles of river front. During February Troop “G” was relieved 
from duty at Ruidosa, Troop “H” at La Jitas, and Machine-Gun Troop at Presidio, all 
coming to Marfa for duty. Troop “L” left Marfa February 16 for field service at La Jitas 
and Presidio. Troop “L” will have a tour of duty for two months, equipped “as for the 
field,”” when the will be relieved by another troop. 

With most troops of the regiment stationed at Marfa, training is to be gone into with 
more vim and vigor, although the regiment has attained a very high standard. Weather 
preventing drill is an unheard-of thing in Marfa, so no time is ever lost indoors or by 
horse exercise only. Regimental ceremonies are held each Saturday and squadron or 
regimental drills one day each week. Basic course-unit schools for officers are being held 
daily with the exception of Saturdays and Sundays. Schools for non-commissioned officers 
are held three days each week. The educational and vocational schools have a good 
attendance; the courses consist of general education, sections 1 and 2, motor mechanics, 
carpentry, and the business course. The regiment is a busy body of men, although time 
is found for athletics and recreation also. 

On Saturday, February 12 (Lincoln’s Birthday), a field meet was held at this station, 
in which all troops participated. Boxing and wrestling bouts are held in the Service Club 
each Tuesday night. There is no lack of good material. Each troop has a basket-ball 
team, and a series of games are being played each Saturday and Sunday afternoon. A 
new athletic field has been built, including a splendid 440-yard circular track. Each troop 
is organizing a baseball team, and a regimental team is also to be organized, to be com- 
posed of the best players on the troop teams. Dances are held in the Service Club build- 
ing each Thursday night for officers and each Saturday night for enlisted personnel. 
Much enthusiasm is being shown in polo, both among officers and enlisted men. There are 
some crack players, and in the next polo tournament the 5th Cavalry polo team expects 
to be a strong contender. Practice line-ups, coaching in hitting, etc., are held each Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoon, while regular games are played each Sunday, followed by a polo 
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REGIMENTAL NOTES 


tea at the Officers’ Club. The regiment has a few good ponies, and remounts are now being 
trained which will develop into excellent ponies. 

The regiment was honored on Friday, February 11, 1921, by a visit from Major- 
General Willard A. Holbrook, Chief of Cavalry. In the afternoon all officers and non- 
commissioned officers were assembled in the Service Club and were given the pleasure of 
listening to an inspiring talk from our Chief of Cavalry. Major-General Holbrook left on 
the afternoon train, much to every one’s regret, as it was expected that he would stay 
several days. During his five busy hours here he saw enough to satisfy him that the 5th 
Cavalry was keeping up its reputation as a hard-working regiment. 

On the Regimental Organization Day, March 3, 1921, the regiment celebrated its 66th 
anniversary, the day being a regimental holiday. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frank T. McNarney, Commanding 


For the last month the regiment has been working to train animals and riders for the 
horse show to be held at Fort Bliss, April 20-21, 1921. At the last horse show the 8th 
Cavalry won by a narrow margin over the 7th Cavalry, and this regiment is determined 
that the result will be different this time. A ladies’ riding class is going full swing and 
conditioning and training of animals is going forward. 

The first large semi-annual field meet was held March 9. A great deal of enthusiasm 
was shown and a lot of promising athletic material was discovered in the regiment. Indi- 
vidual medals and prizes were awarded the winners. This meet accomplished a great deal 
toward advancing the already prominent part played by athletics. 

The usual Wednesday afternoon athletic games were postponed during the last month 
to permit baseball to be played between the different troop teams. As soon as the winning 
troop teams are known there will be a series between the squadron teams to determine 
the championship of the regiment. When this is finished the regimental tearm will be 
picked. 

As usual, boxing is playing an important part in the life of the regiment. A number 
of different boxers from this regiment are appearing in boxing bouts in El Paso and also 
in the local arena. In addition regular Friday night boxing has come to stay. 

Several controlled rides have been taken by the officers and ladies of the 7th Cavalry 
over the new obstacle course. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel George T. Langhorne, Commanding 


General Holbrook, the Chief of Cavalry, arrived February 11, 1921, and the following 
day a review and inspection of the cavalry brigade was held. The 8th Cavalry was highly 
gratified at the words of commendation from their Chief. That afternoon the officers and 
non-commissioned officers had the pleasure of hearing General Holbrook on the subject of 
Cavalry and Cavalry Personnel. The virility of the talk, coupled with logic, common 
sense, and judgment, and radiating a co-operative spirit, did much to reinvigorate the 
esprit of all those who heard him. The following day Generals Holbrook and Howze ac- 
companied the regiment in a cross-country ride, which included more than twenty jumps 
of various types. 

In athletic activities the regiment has been represented by a basket-ball team in the 
Army League. Though its record has not been as good as.that of last year, when they 
were pennant winners, it deserves commendation. The baseball squad has been gathered 
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together and has started practice. Several intertroop track meets have been held; also a 
number of intertroop baseball games have been scheduled. 

The various spring troop and trooper contests, individual to this regiment, are now 
under way. The trooper contest for the Langhorne trophy will be finished in the near 
future. Troop teams are hard at work, with the intention of wresting the trophy from 
Troop L. 

The regimental commander has been leading in person the work in equitation for sev- 
eral months past. It is his belief that before men can be made good cavalrymen they must be 
made good horsemen—horsemen who take genuine pleasure out of all their mounted work. 
He acted personally as instructor of the officers’ class, and aroused to a high pitch their 
interest in their mounts and in the art of riding. At the same time he has instructed the 
class of non-commissioned officers and acted as senior instructor in the troopers’ equitation 
class. A number of ladies, both of the post and El Paso, have evinced a keen interest in 
riding, to the point of entering spiritedly into a thorough course of instruction under the 
supervision of various members of the command. Their progress has been noteworthy. 

Captain Roy FE. Blount has been named captain of the Cavalry Rifle team. Captain 
Blount’s long and varied experience as a rifle shot and instructor will undoubtedly be a 
great asset to the Cavalry team. His services in the regiment as instructor and supervisor 
of instruction in the small arms and automatic rifle have been of exceptional value. 

Troops F and D have been relieved from border-patrol duty by Troops B and M, B 
going to Fort Hancock and M to Fabens. 


NINTH CAVALRY—Camp Stotsenburg, P. I. 
Colonel Charles D. Rhodes, Commanding 


A military tournament and horse show was held at Camp Stotsenburg, P. I., from 
December 13 to 18, 1920. The greatest interest was shown in the events, and there is 
little doubt that not only was tie professional excellence of the regiment enhanced, but 
its morale is greatly improved by a period—five days—devoted to keen competition in 
military tests of a mounted character. The success of the horse show was due in great 
measure to the efficient handling of Colonel A. E. Kennington, 9th Cavalry, director of 
training. 

The events of the first day included an officers’ chargers event, jumping singles for 
non-commissioned officers, the same for privates, showings of non-commissioned officers’ 
mounts and of privates’ mounts, and of escort wagons. The winner of the officers’ chargers 
class was Lieutenant R. L. Hammond, Lieutenant H. B. Waddell and Captain S. V. Con- 
stant taking second and third place. In the Escort Wagon event the 9th Cavalry excelled 
in appearance, the 1st Philippine Field Artillery in driving. 

The second day’s events included the Special Trick Horse Class, the best groomed 
mount, jumping in pairs by officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, and a relay 
race. The third day witnessed the work of equitation teams of sixteen men from each 
organization, a Roman race, a potato race, and a pony express. On the fourth day Lieu- 
tenant Hammond won the officers’ jumping event, Sergeant Ware, M. G. Troop, won the 
enlisted men’s high jump, and Mrs. Perry carried the honors for the best riding costume, 
with Miss Dorothy Kennington in second place. The second squadron put on a rough- 
riding exhibit, and the third squadron gave a monkey drill. 

On the fifth and last day of the tournament Lieutenant Alexander took first place in 
the officers’ high jump, with a jump of 5 feet 8 inches; there were cxhibitions and con- 
tests by the mountain artillery, and an officers’ mule race, won by Lieutenant Hammond, 
brought this most interesting horse show to a close. 

The judges were Brigadier-General C. G. Treat, Colonel C. D. Rhodes, Cavalry ; Major 
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H. E. Mann, Cavalry; Major J. A. Crane, F. A.; Major R. S. Brown, A. 8S. (A), and Major 
T. G. M. Oliphant, F. A. 

The regiment not only excels in all physical tests of a cavalry character, but habitually 
wins at least 90 per cent of the dismounted tests at the annual Department Field Meets 
and the Manila Carnival. The 9th Cavalry Baseball Club is now the leading team in the 
Department League. 


TENTH CAVALRY—Fort Huachuca, Arizona 
Colonel Edwin B. Winans, Commanding 


The race-course has proved a popular feature of this post. In February the Ist Cav- 
alry came up to try our speed and got a good beating. They got one second place and 
that is all. The largest turnout ever seen on the track was present and great enthusiasm 
was manifested when the Gold and Black flashed under the wire each time in the van. 
Another race meet is scheduled for April 2 and will comprise the following program: 

First Race.—First heat of Officers’ Polo Pony Race, one-fourth of a mile; entrance 
fee, $5.00. 

Second Race.—Second heat of Officers’ Polo Pony Race. 

Third Race—Enlisted Men's three-fourths of a mile; entrance fee, $1.00. 

Fourth Race.—Open Race, one-half a mile; open to civilians, officers, and enlisted 
men. No horses barred. Entrance fee, $25.00. Purse to be the sum of the entrance fees; 
winner to take five-ninths; second place, three-ninths; third place, one-ninth of the purse. 
Race to be called off unless five entries are secured. 

Fifth Race—Enlisted Men’s three-eighths of a mile. Entrance fee, $1.00. 

Sirth Race.—Final heat of Officers’ Polo Pony Race, to be run by the ponies taking 
first, second, and third place in the first and second race. The division of the purse in 
this case will be the same as in the fourth race. 

Lovers of the horse are looking forward anxiously to the horse show scheduled for 
April 9, and are getting their mounts in shape to make the contest worth while. There 
are eight events on the program, as follows: 

Event No. 1.—Officers’ Charger Class. 

Event No, 2.—Enlisted Men’s Class. 

Event No. 3.—Ladies’ Open Class. 

Event No. 4.—Jumping competition, individual officers. 

Event No. 5.—Polo Pony Class. 

Event No. 6.—Team Jumping Class, enlisted men. 

Event No. 7.—Jumping competition for enlisted men. 

Event No. 8.—Tennis Racket and Ball Race couples to enter; officer and lady. 

A review was given to Sergeant William Floyd Saturday, February 26, as a final 
honor to an honorable soldier. It is a long, long time from the first hitch to the final 
statement; from the rookie drill to taking the salutes of the crack regiment as it sweeps 
by in review. 


THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 
Colonel Roy B. Harper, Commanding 


On the 24th of February Colonel Roy B. Harper again took command of the 13th 
Cavalry. 

On February 28 Colonel Edward Anderson was the guest of honor at a stag dinner 
given by the officers of the regiment, on the eve of his departure for the Philippine Islands. 
After the dinner, which was made interesting by snappy toasts, Colonel Anderson was 
placed on the gridiron for an exchange of wholesome pleasantry. Then a “long-eared- 
desert cavalry mount” was led into the banquet hall on “Full-pack Review,” the striking 
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features being a can of saddle soap and two cans of neat’s-foot oil (the secret of the 
splendid condition of our harness and saddle equipment, which was especially commended 
by the General Inspector and the Chief of Cavalry on their recent visits to this post. 
Even the “dog-tags”’ were not omitted. 

The Washington-Lincoln memorial service was observed by the officers and men of 
the regiment on the morning of February 22. The addresses given by the chaplain and 
the ministers from the Methodist and Baptist churches of Brackettville were short, to the 
point, and well received. At the closing of the exercises Colonel Anderson made a brief 
“Farewell” to the regiment, in which he said: “I was well pleased at the showing made 
by the regiment during the recent inspection and visit of our Chief of Cavalry. In all my 
thirty-five years of military service I have never seen an organization make a_ better 
showing than you did the day General Holbrook reviewed the regiment. It was a beautiful 
sight—beautiful.”’ 

Stimulated interest in polo is the order of the day, and there are now twenty officers 
and sixteen non-commissioned officers out for practice three times a week and a game on 
Sunday. Work has commenced on the pipe line to the polo field, and a new polo field, 
which adjoins and is parallel to the old field, has been staked and cleared. 

The 12th Cavalry polo team went down to defeat, both at the game here and the 
return game at Del Rio. 

The championship of the inter-troop football tournament for 1920-21 went to Troop 
“I.” The return game of the inter-regiment series between the 12th and 13th Cavalry 
teams was played at Del Rio and evened up the honors between the two teams; the de- 
ciding game, which was to be played at Fort Clark, was canceled. A team from the 46th 
Infantry, at Eagle Pass, came over for a game and were defeated. 

The Spring Boxing Tournament is under way, and every Thursday evening for the 
past six weeks there have been from five to seven bouts staged. The tournament is prov- 
ing to be the great attraction in the field of sport. Practically every man and officer turns 
out for the bouts and a keen spirit of rivalry is shown between the different troops. This 
is bringing forward some clever boxers. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Colonel Robert A. Brown, Commanding 


The 14th Cavalry has enjoyed one of the mildest winters experienced in Iowa for the 
past twenty years. This was taken as an expression of good will on the part of the 
weather “fixer,” as eight years of Texas winters have not fitted the regiment for cold 
weather. 

Regimental headquarters with the First and Second Squadrons, Headquarters and 
Supply Troops are in Fort Des Moines, while the Third Squadron and Machine-Gun Troop 
are guarding Camp Dodge, which is shortly to be sold at public auction. 

Much improvement work has been carried on in the post with good results. A steam 
heating plant has been installed in the riding hall with soldier labor and has proved a 
very satisfactory piece of work. 

Drill has been carried on during the winter in the riding hall and gymnasium and in 
good weather on the parade ground. During the recruiting drive last fall two recruit 
troops were formed, and each recruit assigned to the regiment was put through a three 
months’ course of sprouts under the instruction of specially selected officers and non- 
commissioned officers. Upon the expiration of their three months’ cowrse the recruits were 
graduated in squads and platoons of twenty-four men and assigned to the various troops. 
This method of handling recruits has proved very satisfactory. The instruction of the 
line troops was mapped out by a board of officers, and various subjects were picked out, 
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in which each individual man was made to qualify on an examination at the end of the 
course. 

Saturdays have been devoted to exhibition drills in the riding hall by the various 
troops and much interest has been taken by the regiment in watching the progress in these 
drills. The Officers’ Equitation Class is held daily and they have used two classes of 
horses on alternate days; officers’ mounts are used one day and trained polo mounts the 
other. 

The social life of the post has been very active during the winter. Des Moines is a 
very hospitable city and many parties have been given for the officers and soldiers of the 
regiment. Post dances are held weekly—alternately a dinner dance in the Officers’ Club 
and a formal dance in the Service Club. These dances are attended by many people from 
Des Moines. Enlisted men’s hops are also held weekly in the Service Club with the aid 
of the Girls’ Community Service League of Des Moines. 

On February 28 Major-General W. A. Holbrook, Chief of Cavalry, inspected the troops 
at this post and at Camp Dodge and on full pack review and inspection. 

The 14th Cavalry celebrated the 20th anniversary of its organization on March 5, 
1921. The program was as follows: 


Reveille—salute of 14 guns. (Band marched around parade ground.) 


9.00 a.m.—Regimental colors were displayed in front of headquarters and a color guard 
pested. 

9.15 a.m.—Mounted Gymkhana on parade ground. (Events such as Mounted Relay 
Race, Slow Mule Race, Equipment Race, Potato Race, ete., were held. 
Keen competition was displayed by the various organizations. ) 

10.30 a. m.—Addresses in the Service Club by Colonel R. A. Brown and Sheriff Robb, 
ex-Chaplain of the 168th Infantry. 

12.00 noon.—Holiday dinner, which was attended by the enlisted men and their friends. 

2.00 p.m.—Exhibition ride in the Riding Hall by Troop “A”; Monkey Drill, Troop “C”; 
Musical Drill, Troop “E”; Equitation, Officers’ Jumping Competition, Non- 
Commissioned Officers’ Jumping Competition. 

4.00 p. m.—Officers’ tea in the Officers’ Club rooms; enlisted men’s tea in the Service Club. 





The troops at Camp Dodge were guests of the post for the day. Every one entered 
into the spirit of the day and the exercises were carried off with great success. 


SIXTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


Colonel Walter C. Short, Commanding 


The field meets held on January 19, February 2, and February 16 were a great success. 
Both the men entered in the various events and those who were spectators showed great 
enthusiasm and worked hard to win during the period of practice and the field meets. 

The winners of each event were given blue, red, and white ribbons respectively for 
first, second, and third places. 

The following events were held on the following dates: 

January 19: Tent Pegging Contest, Tug of War, Trained Horse, High Jump, and 
Mounted Wrestling. 

February 2: Officers’ Jumping, Saddling Contest, Guidon Race, Trained Horse, En- 
listed Men’s Jumping, and Mounted Wrestling. 

February 16: Mounted Gymnastics, Potato Race, Rescue Race, Enlisted Men’s Jump- 
ing Contest, and Officers’ Jumping Contest. 
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The standing of troops in the three field days is as follows: 
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The 16th Cavalry has kept up its polo reputation during the last two months by 
defeating Kelly Field, in a six-chucker game, 12-2; San Antonio, at San Antonio, 12-2, 
and again, on the Camp Travis field, 6-5. On February 13 we defeated the fast Eighth 
Corps Area Headquarters Team, in a hard-fought game, 7-5. Lieutenants T. T. Thorn- 
burgh and C. E. Dissinger are holding down No. 1, while Major H. J. M. Smith plays 
No. 2, Major H. E. Taylor No. 3, and Major H. W. Hall No. 4. 


























The Reserve Officers Department 


ENLISTMENT IN THE NATIONAL GUARD AND ORGANIZED RESERVES 
OF SOLDIERS DISCHARGED FROM THE REGULAR 
ARMY TO BE ENCOURAGED 


Every trained soldier discharged from the Regular Army has a potential value to the 
nation, and if this training is maintained and prolonged in the National Guard or in the 
Organized Reserves, it will continue as an active asset to the Army of the United States. 

In order that discharged enlisted men who do not desire to re-enlist in the Regular 
Army may continue to serve in the Army of the United States, if they so desire, all such 
soldiers hereafter honorably discharged will be impressed with the importance of the 
obligation they owe to their country. 

Service in the Organized Reserves is attractive for discharged soldiers who desire to 
accept a limited obligation only and who desire to continue their training only during the 
annual fifteen days’ field service period, as provided by law. During training periods 
members receive the pay and allowances of their grades. No other duty is required of the 
Organized Reserves except in the event of war. Honorably discharged soldiers of the 
Regular Army may enlist in the Enlisted Reserve Corps in the highest grade shown on a 
discharge certificate. Regulations for the organizations of combat and administrative 
units of the Organized Reserves have been promulgated. These regulations and regula- 
tions for the Enlisted Reserve Corps, which will follow shortly, contain complete informa- 
tion as to the requirements for enlistment, the opportunities afforded for promotion, and 
the objects and details of the organization. Until the organization of the Reserves is 
effected, soldiers honorably discharged from the Regular Army who desire to enlist in the 
Organized Reserves will be instructed to forward their applications to the Commander of 
the Department or the Corps Area in which their homes are located, who will advise them 
at the proper time where enlistments may be made. 


TRAINING OF RESERVE OFFICERS 


The Secretary of War directs that the following policy be observed and be brought 
to the attention of reserve officers who tender their resignations, before acceptance of such 
resignations: 

On account of the necessity for economy in expenditures and other considerations, it 
will be possible, in the immediate future, to call but a very small number of reserve 
officers to active duty for training purposes. Prior to June 30, 1922, no reserve officer will 
be called to active duty for training without his consent. Available funds and other con- 
siderations will probably make it impossible to call all those officers who request active 
duty for short periods of training. 

During the time specified, to June 30, 1922, the organization of units of the Organized 
Reserve and the assignment of reserve officers thereto will be proceeded with. Such 
assignments will not demand a material amount of time of reserve officers. 

The present number of reserve officers is insufficient. Those who now hold commis- 
sions are urged to defer any withdrawal from the reserve contemplated by them until the 
Organized Reserve has been formed and definite policies for its training formulated. 
When such has been done and regulations governing the Officers’ Reserve Corps have been 
published, reserve officers will have a better understanding of their obligations, duties, and 
privileges and will be better qualified to determine whether or not other interests necessi- 
tate their withdrawal from the Officers’ Reserve Corps. The present reserve consists of 
veteran officers of the World War whose moral and material assistance in the building 
up of the Organized Reserve will be a very material factor in the efficiency of that force 
and the state of preparedness of our reserve forces. 
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The National Guard 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS of National Guard Cavalry are attending the 
Cavalry School, Fort Riley, during the term beginning March 1, 1921: 

Capt. Wade Vance Bowman, Capt. William C. Motz, North Carolina; 2d 
Lieut. Charles H. Wood, Michigan; Ist Lieut. Carrol B. Kopf, New York; 
2d Lieut. Daniel P. Brill, Idaho; Capt. Clayton E. Alderdice, 1st Lieut. Fred L, 
Gassman, Texas; Ist Lieut. Cecil H. Berry, New Jersey; 1st Lieut. Philip J. 
Crail, Iowa; ist Lieut. Charles H. Edwards, Wyoming; Capt. Winfield D. 
Jones, Kansas; Ist Lieut. John E. Burke, [linois; Ist Lieut. John FE. Baird, 
Rhode Island; Capt. Laurence O. Cherbonnier, Wisconsin; 2d Lieut. John C. 
Crosthwaite, Washington; 2d Lieut. Scott V. Curry, Massachusetts; Ist Lieut. 
John A. Funk, Jr., Ohio. 


CHIEF OF THE MILITIA BUREAU 

JaNuARY 1, 1921, was designated, in the act of June 4, 1920, as the date 
on which a National Guard officer should become Chief of the Militia Bureau, 
in place of a regular. This change in the law was made by pressure upon mem- 
bers of Congress by adjutants-general of States, the reason given being that a 
National Guardsman would better understand the problems of that branch of 
the service and would be more in sympathy therewith than a regular officer. 
The President has named Colonel George C. Rickards, of Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania, to succeed General Jesse Mel. Carter, who has been Chief of the Bureau 
since September, 1917, except while absent from August to December, 1918, 
in command of the 11th Division. 

Eligibility for appointment as Chief of the Militia Bureau is now confined 
to officers and former officers of the National Guard who also hold commissions 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, who have had not less than ten years’ service in 
the National Guard, at least five of which has been in the line, and who must 
have attained at least the grade of major in such service. Colonel Rickards far 
more than meets these requirements. He began his military career by enlisting 
in the Pennsylvania National Guard in 1877 and was promoted from grade to 
grade, becoming colonel in 1907 and brigadier-general in 1919. He com- 
manded the 16th Pennsylvania Infantry in the Spanish War and also on the 
Mexican border in 1916 and 1917. In the reorganization of 1917 his regiment 
became the 112th, 28th Division, with which he served through the World 
War, part of the time in command of a brigade. He was wounded in the oper- 
ations in the Argonne. By experience and ability he is considered to be an 
excellent selection for the duties of the Chief of the Militia Bureau for the next 
four years. 

William G. Price, at present commanding the Pennsylvania National 
Guard, has been nominated for appointment as a brigadier-general, General 
Price served as a brigadier-general of the L. S. Army from August 5, 1917, 
until discharged, May 15, 1919. 
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FIREARMS 
OLT “rhe Proven Best 


By Any Test!”’ 


REVOLVERS: All desirable calibers, weights, and sizes. The choice of Military 
Organizations, Police Departments, and Expert Shooters the 
world over. 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS: Adopted by the United States Government because of 
their “marked superiority.” Vest pocket to Army .45 sizes. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINE GUNS AND RIFLES (Browning Patents, Models 
ee 1919). Adapted for rifle ammunition of various calibers for Army 
and Navy use. Adopted by the United States Government. 


Catalogs and Special Booklets sent on request 





Colt’s manuracrurine co. Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 














THE FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


UNITED STATES FIELD ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION 


The U.S. Field Artillery Association was erganized in 1910, and is 
composed of officers of field artillery of the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Officers’ Reserve Corps, and other persons 
interested in field artillery. 

















The Field Artillery Journal is published bimonthly by the Associa- 
tion. Each number contains approximately one hundred pages of 
technical information of value to officers of all arms of the service, 
although of course of particular value to those who are interested 
in the development of field artillery. 


Subscription price, $3 per annum, including all dues. Single copies of the magazine, 75 cents. 


Address: The Secretary, U. S. Field Artillery Association, War Department, Washington, D. C. 


























BARTLEY BROS. & HALL, Inc. 


IMPORTERS OF 


English and French Military Saddles 





Sole Agents for 


EGLENTINE BITS, 
STIRRUPS, and 
SPURS 








120 Chambers Street 50 Warren Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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MALLETS —~ BALLS SADDLES 


(1921 CATALOG WITH BOOK OF RULES ON REQUEST) 


CHAS. NIEURISSE & Co. 
46358 Cottage Grove Ave. 
CHICAGO 











































JOSEPH CIPOLARI 


Successor TO JOHN G. HAAS & CO. 


Well known to Officers of the Army for 
many years 


Army, Navy and Marine Exclusive Designs in 
Officers’ Uniforms Woolens for Civilian Dress 


LADIES’ RIDING HABITS A SPECIALTY 


826 Connecricutr AVE. W ASHINGTON 



































LET US MAKE YOUR UNIFORMS 


Military Uniforms 

and re 

Equipment 

F. J. HEIBERGER 
& SON, Inc. 


Sigmund Eisner Co. Tailors 
RED BANK, N. J. 1419 F STREET NORTHWEST 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


New York Showrooms 
126 Fifth Avenue 


PHONE, MAIN 1418 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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APARTMENT — HOTEL 


2123 California St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


is just west of Connecticut Avenue, in 
Washington Heights, a most exclusive 
residential section of the Capital. It 
is near the Mount Pleasant car line 
and only a fifteen-minute ride from the 
center of the city, and reaches Union 
Station without transfer. The eleva- 
tion is 180 feet above the river, one of 


the highest in 


the District. 


In the summer this elevation secures 
a marked moderation of heat from 
which the lower sections of the city 


cunnot escape. 


Desirable furnished apartments by 
day, week or month. 


J. A. WILLSON, Resident Manager 


North 3496 

























“F=P” PUTTEES 


Army men the world over know that Fox’s Puttees are the 
best made. ‘Their swank appearance conveys the snap of the 
wearer, strong, alert, vigorous. Vhey are made of pure Eng- 
lish wool and will not fray at the edges. | Look for the small 
brass tag on each puttee with the name FOX and the letter R 
for right and L for left. Full length and width and long ser- 
vice. Write forthe name of your local dealer. 
Regulation Heavy Weight_... $4. 
Extra Fine Light Weight 
Extra Fine Light Tan____.--.. 
THE MANLEY- JOHNSON 


CORPORATION 
Sole Agents 
Dept. AB, 260 W. Broadway, 


New York City 


bated 
22 




















George C. Keeler 


Foreign Exchange 


and 


Currency 


Special facilities for prompt 


execution of orders to 


“buy” or “sell” 


Correspondence Solicited 


Phone, Main 5684 


301 Mills Bldg. 


Washington, D. C. 








Hvery Whitman Saddle Pears the Silver 
Shield Trade-Mark 















The Saddle of 
5000 Master Horsemen 


This is the saddle of the mounted officers of the U.S 
Army —the Goodrick-Saumur—designed and selected 
after long trial by a board of cavalry experts 


This also was the saddle used in France by our most 
distinguished officers. We alone can supp!'y it to you 
now for civilian use. 


Each is the hand-work of America’s most famous 
saddlers. 


View the Goodrick-Saumur Saddle at your local shop 
or at our two equestrian show-rooms 


89 Chambers Street, New York City 
1329 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
The Perkins-Campbhell Company, Cincinnati 


De Luxe book of saddles loaned on request 























HENRY SCHICK FRANK J, KRUPP 


Heury Schick & Co. 


FORMERLY WITH JOHN G. HAAS 


Army and Navy Uniforms 
1421 F STREET NORTHWEST 
Washington, B. C. 


CIVILIAN DRESS A SPECIALTY 
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You Will Praise 


The Style, Fit, 
Materials and 
W orkmanship 


of a Famous 


Kalamazoo 
Military 


Uniform 
and 
Superior Quality 


Cap 


cate alog and Cloth Sam- 
— await your request 


The Henderson- 
Ames Co. 
Military Outfitters 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















Central 
National Bank 


Junction City, Kansas 


United States Depository 
Deposits Insured 


Resources Over One and One-half 
Million Dollars 


Fort Riley and Camp Funston adjoin our city 
and we appreciate accounts of Army officers 








Identify your linen, woolen and 


knitted garments with 


CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES 


They will protect them from loss. Your 
name in full, initials or monogram on a fine 
cambric tape, woven in red, blue. black, 


navy, green or yellow on white or black tape. 


Order through your dealer or write us 
direct for samples. Any one individual name 


3 dozen for.......$1.50 
6 dozen for....... 2.00 
12 dozen for....... 3.00 


J. AND J. CASH, INC. 


421 Chestnut St. South Norwalk, Conn. 


Canada: Brantford, Ontario 





























Saumur 
39 Rue Beaurepaire 


G. MARQUIS 


SADDLER 
Raoul Duval Patents 


Contractor to the Cavalry School, Fort Riley 


FOR SALE BY THE 
POST EXCHANGE 








Prices on Application 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 











THE MORGAN HORSE 


The Pride and Product 
of America 


For information address 


THE MORGAN HORSE CLUB 


3 East 44th Street New York City 

















Indispensable to Every Officer 


and Student in the Service 


MILITARY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Reports and Orders 





By COL. LUCIUS H. HOLT 





h and History, West Point 


As ted by M r J. O'Hara, Cavalry; Majer | C. Taylor, 
Infantry, and Major C,H. Tenney, 
Coast Artillery 


Every type of militaby correspondence, 
reports, and orders thoroughly covered by 
the head of West) Point’s) English De- 
partment. “The book, by command of 
Brigadier-General MacArthur, has been 
adopted for use as a text-book at West 
Point. No army man can afford to be 
without it. 


Price, $7.75 per copy 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Avenue New York 














| Heeve Nails 


| 





for shoeing Cavalry horses, or for 


any other trying service, need to be 
the best as to driving and holding 
qualities. 


For years “The Capewell” has stood 
| first—it has proved its superiority 
over all other brands. 


Used exclusively in the leading 
shops. The most skillful shoers 
| stake their reputation on “Capewell” 
quality. 
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“Capewell' 
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! 
For many years used with the great- 
est success in shoeing Army horses 


| at home and abroad. 


Made in the United States by the | 
Jeading horse-nail manufacturers of | 
the world. 


The Capewell 
Horse Nail Company 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
U. S. of A. 


























Thoroughbred Arabian Saddle Horses 
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The B. Rockwell 
Merchandise & Grain Co. 


Junction City, Kansas 


Established 1865 - Incorporated 1892 


THE BIG STORE 


Men's, Ladies’ and Children’s 
Shoes 


Dry Goods 
Ready-To-Wear 
Trunks and Suitcases 
Wholesale GROCERIES —Retail 





55 Years Continuous Service to the Army 
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U. S. CAVALRY 


504 POPE BLDG., 817 14th STREET 
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The War of the Future, General Von Be 
The Peace Negotiations, Robert Lansing 
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Used by Uncle Sam’s Expert Riflemen 


HOPPE’S 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


For Cleaning High-Power (Springfield) Rifles, 
Revolvers, Machine Guns, and 


Firearms of All Kinds 


A compound that will remove the zesidue of any 
high-power powder, including Black Powder. It will 





eliminate Rusting and Pitting in any climate. 


This compound will neutralize any residue and 
loosen metal fouling and leading that may be left in barrel 


after cleaning. 


No. 9 is the only rifle-cleaning solvent that will re- 


move Rust, Metal Fouling, and Leading. 








GREAT , 
a, oJ No Rifleman or Quartermaster’s Department should 
be without it. 











Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods 


Dealers and at Post Exchanges. 


FRANK A. HOPPE 


SOLE MANUFACTURER 
2314 N. EIGHTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 














made with Pu 


lovers of Putted 


Po the ; 
Grains \ now otter Putted Rice 
Paneake Flour. It is ground Putted 

] ed in oan ideal pancake 


You MaKe li | itte 1 
wv adding milk or water 

Teve food cell is blasted, mak 
ing tl | lig] 1 flaky. As 

| 1 Ri ( Pan ike lou 
1 ve 8 ke lore ] 


ver brought. 
Puffed 
Wheat 











Now Pancakes 


Nutty, fluffy pancakes---the finest ever served 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


ffed Rice Flour 


Steam-Exploded Grains 
8 times normal size 


All Puffed Grains are toasted in 
a fearful heat, then shot from guns. 
The result is bubble grains, fragile 
and flimsy, with a fascinating taste. 
people now serve 
m, and night. 


Millions of 
them morning, nee 
Don't miss one day, for nothing 
else in grain food can compare with 


41 
these. 


Puffed Puffed 
Rice Corn 


Chicago 
Sole Makers 




















